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ECOGNIZING the renewed interest 
now shown for information concern- 
ing California, particularly North- 
ern California, and realizing the ne- 
cessity for united effort in order that this 
region may become better known, certain 
enterprising citizens recently formed The 
Sacramento Valley Development Asso- 
ciation. The organization embraces the 
twelve counties of Nevada, Placer, Sacra- 
mento, Yolo, Solano (the south tier of 
counties at the foot of the valley), Yuba, 
Sutter, Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Tehama, (in- 
termediate), and Shasta on the north 
boundary, or at the head of the valley. 
It is at the request of the Association 
that these pages have been written. 
Obviously, I can go into no _ very 
great detail as to any _ individual 
county, for it would occupy all the 
space given me to describe the entire re- 
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gion. However, with some not very im- 
portant variations, a description of the 
whole is a description of each part. Differ- 
ent industries exist in different counties; 
a greater development will be found in 
some than in others; some are devoted to 
agriculture, fruit growing, mining, and 
lumbering enterprises; others to general 
agriculture and stock raising, with 
some fruit growing; still others to 
fruit growing and general agriculture. 
The agricultural possibilities, while 
differing in degree, are much _ the 
same in all. The photographic illustra- 
tions will aid the reader to some ex- 
tent to understand the dominant indus- 
try in each of the counties, and 
these pictures, it is to be hoped, will 
give some idea of the vast variety 
of scenic effects throughout the valley. 
I count it, indeed, among the greater ad- 
vantages of any country that one may 
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live in the perpetual presence of grand 
mountains and diversified and charming 
landscape effects. It develops the spirit- 
ual and better elements of character and 
gives to labor an ennobling motive and 
relieves it of its depressing monotony. 
One may look the world over in vain for 
a region of like extent (outside of Cali- 
fornia) combining greater natural at- 
tractions to the permanent resident, in 
the direction hinted at, than are every- 
where abundant in the Sacramento Val- 
ley. 
It is assumed that the romantic history 
of California, which has added so much 
to its renown is too 
well known to need 
Some Things Taken repetition; it is also 
for Granted assumed that the 
reader is familiar 
with most of the uni- 
que characteristics 
cf theearlier and later development which 
has taken place in the State, and is con- 
versant with the general facts which jus- 
tify the claim that California is, in many 
respects, unmatched by any State of the 
American Union. No other commonwealth 
is so widely known abroad, for none has, 
by the wonderful variety and quality of 
its products, so attracted the public at- 
tention, and no State, judging by the un- 
equaled progress California has made in 
the past fifty years, has in its favor so 
much of hope, so much of brilliant proph- 
ecy. 
It is now universally conceded that the 
territorial changes which have taken 
place as the result 
of the Spanish-Am- 
The Dawning of a ican war portend a 
New Era. new era for the Pa- 
cific Coast, and that 
rapid and perman- 
ent growth must 
soon begin here. No one at all familiar 
with existing conditions can doubt that 
the Pacific Coast State to which intelli- 
gent men are now looking, is California, 
and that the commercial emporium which 
is to dominate the vast trade and com- 
merce, that is to flow to and from this 
Coast, is the city of San Francisco. There 
was never in the history of the State a 
more opportune time than the present 
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for the homeseeker to come among us 
or for the business man to enter upon 
a new field of enterprise in this promis- 
ing land. 
The artist, the poet, 
the writer of glowing 
The Period of prose, have all done 
Romance their part, and done 
and Poetry has it well, in painting 
Passed Away. the glories of our 
mountains and val- 
leys, our matchless landscapes, the ro- 
mance of “the days of old, the days of 
gold.” All this has thrown a glamor and 
charm around everything Californian, and 
has directed attention to our State and 
given us a warm place in the hearts of 
thousands who are looking this way and 
hoping for a time when they may them- 
selves become Californians. But the days 
of romance and romantic conceptions 
of the Golden West have passed away. 
Inquirers now need facts which will con- 
vince their judgment and not appeals to 
their imagination; they desire specific 
information, not generalization nor highly 
colored description. 
The genius and enterprise and persist- 
ent advertising of Southern California 
have given  wide- 
spread knowledge of 
that part of the 
A False Impression State, but the North 
Corrected, is not yet known nor 
understood. Ssome- 
how, the impression 
has gone abroad that the distinctive fea- 
tures which give uniqueness to our cli- 
mate and products are peculiar to South- 
ern California, and are absent in North- 
ern California; “Southern” has meant the 
California which has so attracted at- 
tention, while “Northern” has designated 
a country not unlike other portions of the 
United States on similar parallels of lati- 
tude. No conception of the actual facts 
could be wider from the truth. The same 
general climatic conditions exist in the 
Sacramento Valley as are found in the 
valleys of Central and Southern Califor- 
nia; parallel lines of latitude have but 
little significance in the interpretation of 
conditions of temperature. 
The copious illustrations found on 
these pages give the highest proof of 
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what I have said. The orange, lemon, 
olive and the palm do not grow in cold 
countries. Look at the photographs (a 
splendid specimen of the palm in Solano 
County growing in the open, and also 
a palm tree 40 feet high in Shasta County 
planted in 1852.) To the _ intelligent 
mind the range or possible diversity of 
a country’s products is a true index of its 
climate, and proclaims unerringly the 
economic advantages of that country. No 
matter who denies, nor with what per- 
sistency is the denial made, the truth 
of nature rises and confronts the error 
and should forever set at rest all doubt- 
ing minds. It is the testimony of God 
Himself; and it would seem sacrilegious 
t. attempt corroboration by official tables 
of temperatures and statistics of reported 
products elsewhere given in this article. 
1 shall spend no further time in combat- 
ting the false impression that the term 
“Northern,” when applied to the valleys 
of Northern California, means “cold.” It 
is a term used only geographically, and 
has no climatic significance whatever. It 
may be said here once and finally that 
“altitude” in California is the only con- 
vertible term for “cold.” Perpetual snow 
lies on Mount Shasta and Mount Lassen, 
and reflects its light on the valleys be- 
low, where is almost perpetual summer. 
In the higher mountain elevations are 
deep snows and very low temperatures, 
while at the same time a few hours travel 
bring one into orange groves in the low- 
ey altitudes; and this is true from Shasta 
to. San Diego, practically the whole length 
of the State. Let us, then, dismiss the 
false implications which have arisen from 
using the term “Northern” as applied 
to the Sacramento Valey. 

Entering California in Nevada County, 
by way of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
the visitor comes quickly down from 
the great height of 
the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains to the 
foot-hills of » :Pla- 
cer County, through 
the orchards and 
vineyards covering the country around 
Auburn, Newcastle, Penryn, Loomis, 


Nevada County, 
A Gate-Way to 
California. 


Rocklin, Roseville, to the city of Sac- 
ramento, where he finds himself in the 
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center of the Great Interior Valley of the 
State, at the State Capital, and where 
tide-water once ebbed and flowed. 


A few hours from snow-covered, heavily 
forested mountains into regions of luxu- 
riant, semi-tropical verdure, is a trans- 
formation bewildering but altogether de- 
lightful. A glance at the accompanying 
map will show where the visitor now 
stands relatively to San Francisco, and 
the counties comprising the Sacramento 
Valley, a description of whose resources 
and industries is the purpose of this arti- 
cle. Nevada County is the Eastern gate- 
way to this land of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers and agricultural prodigality. 

A line drawn east and west through the 
southern boundary of Solano County at 
Vallejo, would pass near Richmond, Va.; 
drawn along the northern boundary of 
Shasta County it would strike the Atlan- 
tic coast near New York City. The floor 
of the valley proper narrows and termin- 
ates at Red Bluff, Tehama County. But 
many stretches of rich river bottom, val- 
ley lands, occur in Shasta County, below 
Redding, and for many miles east of Red- 
ding and west of Anderson and Cotton- 
wood, are fertile plains and rolling foot- 
hills and creek valleys of fine agricultural 
land, a characteristic of most of the coun- 
ties reaching into the mountains; indeed, 
it may be properly said that the valley 
terminates at Redding. The valley widens 
as it extends south, and follows the south- 
ern boundary of part of Placer and Sacra- 
mento, Yolo, and Solano Counties, and 
brings the valley to San Pablo Bay, (an 
arm of the great Bay of San Francisco) at 
Vallejo. The general direction of the 
valley is north and south. A line drawn 
north and south through Suisun, on 
Suisun Bay, would pass near Willows, 


Red Bluff, and Redding. On the 
east, the valley is bounded by the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and on the 


west by the Coast Range. The Sacra- 
mento River rises in the vicinity of Mt. 
Shasta, and courses south, bisecting the 
valley and emptying into Suisun Bay. 
It is navigable and is navigated by steam- 
boats to Red Bluff. By some improvement 
of the river it may be navigated to the 
town of Redding, Shasta County. Rising 
in the Sierras are numerous tributaries 
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of the Sacramento River, which find 
their inexhaustible supply in the springs, 
subterranean reservoirs, and snow banks 
of the mountains. The land situated on 
the east side of the Sacramento in all 
the counties is blessed with one or more 
of these ever-living streams, the utility 
and value of which will be referred to 
later on. The portion of the valley on 
the west side of the river is not so highly 
favored, although not wanting in the 
means to procure every needed supply. 
Unlike the creeks and rivers rising on the 


southern slope of the valley will be seen 
fiom the elevations of the river—at Sac- 
ramento, thirty feet above sea level; 
at Colusa, 60 feet; at Red Bluff, 220 
feet. A canal is projected and partly 
built, which takes water directly from 
the river on the north line of Glenn 
County, and brings it as far west as 
Willows, and thence to practically all 
the valley land south and east of the ca- 
nal. 

A margin of no great extent along the 
river banks is wooded, and the lands on 





The Clothes we wear in November, Yuba County. 


west slope of the Sierras, which flow on 
perpetually, the characteristic of the 
streams rising on the east side of the 
Coast Range is that they carry the flood 
waters to the river and continue to flow 
until about June or July, and then begin 
to recede, ceasing at varying distances 
from the river in the foot-hills, but con- 
tinue in quantity to points whence their 
waters are taken by ditches to the land 
below. Some impression of the general 


the east side have growing upon them 
seattered oaks, giving a park-like aspect 
to the landscape. This feature continues 
in Yolo and Solano Counties, but in Co- 
lusa and Glenn the plain lands are desti- 
tute of timber; the rolling hill lands and 
mountains are wooded. The great body 
of agricultural lands of the valley do not 
overflow; some of the river bottoms are 
subject to flood waters but exposed lands 
are mostly protected by levees. 
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The population, extent and character 
of the industries will be given in connec- 
nection with a de- 
scription of each 
Industries, Extent, county. Accurately 
and Character. speaking, we have 
Population. but little waste land. 
The untillable foot- 
hills and lower 
mountain elevations 
furnish rich winter pasture for thousands 
of sheep and cattle and the mountains are 
not only the scene of large lumber enter- 
prises, but afford extensive ranges for 
summer pasture of these same flocks and 
herds. In Tehama County alone there 
are two hundred thousand sheep that 
are moved in the spring to the mountain 
ranges and return in the autumn to 
the valleys and foot-hills for winter pas- 
turage. Twelve thousand head of cattle 
are similarly handled. And so in a great- 
er or less degree in most of the counties 
are the lands utilized. 


It has been intimated that there is no 
practical difference between the climate 
of the valleys of 

Northern California 

Climate: and Southern Cali- 

Its Peculiarities. fornia. Perhaps a 
word further should 

be said. I quote 

from my annual report to the California 
State Board of Trade for 1899, a general 
statement which fairly gives the facts 
and perhaps as well as I could again give 
them: ‘Much has been written of the 
unique character of the climate of Cali- 
fornia, and while ic is widely known in a 
general way, its highest and best inter- 
pretation is exhibited in the marvelous 
range of products of the soil. There is 
no single country nor principality on the 
globe where there can be found, growing 
in perfection, all the varied products of 
which this report treats. Why this is 
true has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but the fact cannot be disputed. 
It is not due to the soil alone, for other 
countries have rich soil; it is not due to 
temperature alone, for the seasons are 
propitious in the south of Italy and in 
Spain; yet the results we have here are 
not attainable there; it is not in the re- 
currence of a wet and dry season—a per- 
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iod of rain and a rainless period—for 
this peculiarity is found in the Medit- 
erranean basin; nor is it in any peculiar- 
ity of the atmosphere of which we have 
any knowledge. And yet there is some 
subtle influence in the combination of 
all these—an alchemy of nature we do 
not understand—which has maae the cli- 
mate of California unique—phenomenal** 
Latitude cuts but little figure here, al- 
though it marks zones of heat and cold 
on the Atlantic Coast. While I am writ- 
ing (March 4th-6th, 1899), there is a bliz- 
zard raging in the East and West. Rail- 
road trains are tied up, and snow is four 
feet deep in the city of New York. On 
the same parallels of latitude here the 
orchards are bursting into full bloom, 
vegetables are taxen from open gardens; 
the first crop of alfalfa is nearly ready 
for the mower; young lambs are playing 
on the hillsides; farm operations are 
most active, and all nature is clad in 
verdure.” 

Attention is then called to the fact 
elsewhere shown that oranges are being 
shipped from Butte County, 150 miles 
north of San Francisco, and over 500 
miles north of San Diego, and that ele- 
vation has more to do with temperature 
than has lititude. The report continues: 

“T will not stop to give the causes, so 
far as they are determined, for it is 
enough to know the fact and that the 
causes are permanent. We have no re- 
corded history and no traditions (and 
they run back to the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and to Ferdinand and Isabella) 
that tell a different story.” 


The climate of the immediate coast is 
most invigorating and stimulating, cool, 
bracing, and delight- 

ful; the laborer 

Healthful, knows no fatigue ex- 
Invigorating. cept from physical 
exnaustion, pro- 

duced by over-taxed 

muscles. The man who works with his 
brain yields only to failure of mental 
pewer. In the interior valleys, in mid- 
summer, the temperature is higher, and 
there is discomfort in working in the har- 
vest fields, at the desk, and behind the 
counter. But the air is dry, and no such 
suffering is experienced as in the more 
humid climates, where the temperature 
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SHASTA COUNTY—1. City of Redding, pop. 3500. 
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i: lower. We have no such thing as 
sun-stroke. It is the universal experience 
that persons coming to any part of the 
State increase in weight and strength, are 
less subject to nervous troubles, sleep 
and eat well, and improve in health if 
ailing from any cause. In fact, California 
S§ an universal sanitarium.” 


“One cannot find a region of the State 
devoid of scenic beauty, and in most 
parts one is surroun- 


Source of ded by an inspiring 
Happiness. and elevating combi- 

nation’ oF val- 
ley and mountain landscape. He can 


radically change his immediate surround- 
ings in a few hours, if he lives in the 
great valley, by going into the mountains 
or journeying to the coast. Thousands 
ot families do this in the summer, and 
have most delightful camping out exper- 
iences. 


“But after all, the toiler cannot live on 


scenery nor on climate alone. It is the 
advantages which 

climate brings’ to 

Economic Value. him in the _ strug- 
gle for existence 


that most concerns 
him. And here is where resides the 
glory of California: namely, the economic 
value of its climate. Our climate is usu- 
ally put forward as an attraction; it is 
most of all a resource of incalculable 
value; and it is a resource because by 
its influence we are enabled to so marvel- 
ously diversify and increase the number 
of our products. It is a resource, because 
man’s labor can be made profitable every 
day in the year, and because there is no 
month when vegetation, in some form, 
is not growing. There is no season when 
all nature is at rest or locked in the icy 
embrace of a zero temperature, and the 
harvests of summer eaten into by the 
long, weary, consuming months of winter. 
In the field, orchard, garden, factory; on 
the stock farm and in the dairy, every day 
is a day of productive labor. We com- 
mence shipping fresh deciduous fruits 
to the markets of the East in May, and 
there is no cessation until December; 
and in November we begin to _ ship 
citrus fruits and they overlap the ship- 
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ments of deciduous fruits beginning in 
May.” 


This general picture finds its counter- 
part in the region I am now bringing to 
the public attention. I wish to remind the 
home-seeker of a fact, not commonly un- 
derstood, that there are about 20 degrees 
difference between the “‘sensible temper- 
ature, and the actual reading of tne ther- 
mometer. For example, the thermometer 
im the valley may read 110 degrees, but 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, 
the effect upon the body produces less 
discomfort than would be felt in a humid 
atmosphere where the reading is 90 de- 
grees. 


While I am writing (February 18th, 
1901), all Europe is experiencing a bliz- 
zard of great severity. All parts of Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Rus- 
sia are having severe snow storms and 
very low temperature. Throughout 
Spain the weather is reported as intense- 
ly cold, the thermometer registering 
eight degrees below zero in Madrid, and 
e heavy snow storm is raging in Rome. 
In Algiers, several natives have frozen 
to death. In my garden we are pick- 
ing violets, roses, and other flowers; 
we gather oranges from day to day as we 
need them; our live stock are living on 
our green pastures; orchard pruning is 
over; almond trees are blooming and 
apricot buds are nearly ready to burst. 
Californians are wont to attest our cli- 
mate by comparison with that of Italy 
and Spain. Is it not about time to set 
up in the climate business for ourselves 
and rely on our own record? 


The practical situation is that one can 
labor here in the summer’s sun without 
suffering, where he would be driven to 
the shade in other climates. It should 
be added that our warm, cloudless and 
rainless summer months are just what 
we want to mature our crops and pre- 
pare our fruits for market. The prevail- 
ing winds are from north and south, the 
latter always cool and delightful, as it 
comes from the ocean, tempered in its 
journey inland. The north wind is 
warmer, and is a dry, sometimes disa- 
ereeable, wind, but it serves a most valu- 
able office and adds to the general health- 
fulness of the valley. 
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Industries relating to agriculture 
are the growing of wheat, barley, 
oats, hay, some 


rye, and some, but 
not much corn. For 
many years Colusa 
was the banner 
wheat growing coun- 
ty in the State. For- 
age plants are quite extensively grown. 
Hemp has been and is being successfully 
and profitably grown in Butte County. 
The soil in many counties has been found 
adapted to the sugar beet, and a con- 
Siderable acreage is planted, the pro- 
duct going to the sugar factories; this in- 
dustry must soon have much importance 
in the valley. I may mention in this 


Leading 
Industries. 





Waterfall near Oroville, Cal. 


connection the advantages of sugar beet 
growing in this State. Briefly summar- 
ized, they are: Earlier maturity of the 
beet; earlier opening of the Ssugar-mak- 
ing campaign; longer season for harvest- 
ing; longer run of the factory; greater 
yield per acre than in other States; 
greater per cent of saccharine; immun- 
ity from frost and from rain at critical 
periods. These are some of the cli- 
matic advantages which experience and: 
scientific experiments have established. 
Seme extensive hop fields are in the 
Sacramento Valley. Live stock is a large 
industry, especially hogs, Sheep and 
herned cattle. Many horses and mules 
are bred on the larger ranches. The 
dairying interests are quite large, but not 
nearly so fully developed as they should 
be or could be made profitable. The 
poultry industry is almost wholly neglec- 
ted. Large bands of turkeys are seen, 
but they are produced separate from the 
farm, and have a sort of nomadic exist- 
ence, being herded and driven about 
from place to place for feed, much the. 
Same aS a band of sheep. Many farm-. 
ers (be it to their discredit said) buy 
their chickens and eggs and butter at the. 
town stores, and not infrequently these. 
come from Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
or from our sister State, Oregon. 


The possible diversity of agricultural 
products in this great valley is its chief: 
distinguishing char- 

acteristic. The rich-. 


Agricultural ness of the soil and 


Possibilities of the prevailing cli- 
the Valley. matic influences 

make it possible,,. 

with irrigation, to: 


grow almost anything that man or beast. 
may require, and without irrigation, a; 
much greater agricultural development: 
iz possible than has yet been attained. 
The Sacramento Valley is the most: 
abundantly watered portion of the State. 
The large rainfall in, 
the valley, coupled: 
with the fact that 
great areas have. 
been in single hold- 
ings, devoted chiefly- 
to wheat growing or stock raising, has. 
in former years not only retarded diver- 
versity of products but has contributed, 


Water for 
Irrigation. 








Mining in Shasta County. 
1, Hydraulic Mine near Igo, 2, Cleveland Consolidated Mine, 38, Roasters at Kes- 
wick, 4. Cleveland Cons. Mine Ledge, 5. Smelters at Keswick, 6, Iron Moun- 


tain Mine near Redding. 
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Banana trees at Red Bluff—225 miles north of San Francisco. 


ta the erroneous belief that irrigation 
was neither desirable nor necessary, 
and irrigation has not been much 
resorted to. Wheat growing, having be- 
come less profitable, attention is being 
directed to more intensive and more di- 
versified culture, and plans for more gen- 
eral irrigation are being considered, since 
it has been found that even on our best 
lands water is a distinctive source of 
greater production and makes agriculture 
more profitable, by adding many new pro- 
ducts to the farm. The Central Irrigation 
District Canal will bring water directly, 
without any head dam, from the Sacra- 
mento River onto all the lands south and 
east of Willows—an immense area, rich 
and productive. On the west side of the 
river north of this canal there is abund- 
ant water by taking it trom points high 
up on the creeks and conducting it by 
ditches to the land below. Ditches are 
now constructed which bring water from 
Thomes Creek to lands at Corning, Teha- 
ma County; at Orland, Glenn County, 
from Stony Creek; and at Woodland, 
Yolo County, from Cache Creek. On 
the east side, commencing in Shasta 
County, large creeks flow into’ the 
river from the Sierras, at conven- 
ient intervals, through all the counties 
on that side, untit the American River 
in Sacramento County is reached. The 
map shows the frequency of these 
streams. There is ample water for the 
most complete irrigation of all the lands. 
Water underlies the valley everywhere, 


at varying depths of from fifteen to fifty 
feet. 

A striking and most valuable feature 
oi these mountain creeks and rivers is 


the latent forces 

within them _ that 

Power may be cheaply, and 
Possibilities. are being largely 


set free by electri- 

cal plants. These 
streams above the valley have a fall of 
from 50 to 100 feet per mile; often 
much greater. ‘1:nis power may be util- 
ized and yet restore the water to the beds 
of the streams before reaching the val- 
ley, where it may be used for irrigation. 
Electric power plants are now in opera- 
tion in Shasta, Tehama, Butte, Yuba, Pla- 
cer, Nevada, and Sacramento Counties, of 
which mention will again be made. This 
pewer is being used for mining and mill- 
ing purposes; for lighting towns and cit- 
ies; operating machinery; pumping 
water; operating farm rmplements, and 
various other uses. I know of no region 
so highly favored in the respects last 
mentioned. 

In the Sierras, from Siskiyou County to 
the American River, are the finest and 
most extensive for- 
ests of sugar and 
yeltow pine, spruce 
and fir timber exist- 
ing in the State, and 
some of the largest 
lumber and mining 
enterprises are carried on in these moun- 


Mining and 
Lumber Industries. 
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The Sacramento Valley: 
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Peach Orchard Sacramento Valley, 


tains. The forests of California are her 
crowning glory, not as sources of lum- 
ber for market, but as the great con- 
servers of moisture and as the mother 
ot our creeks and rivers. Intelligent use 
of this great blessing will give us assur- 
ance of unchanging climatic conditions 
and ample supply of timber for all pos- 
sible purposes. Shasta County is the 
largest mineral producer in the State. 
The annual outputin 1899 was $4,661,980, 
since greatly increased, and Nevada 
comes next with $2,231,898. 
The two terminal points of shipments 
of fruit by rail from this valley to other 
States are Marys- 
ville and Sacramen- 


Magnitude of the to. All points have 
Fruit, Wine and the same _ car-load 
Brandy Industry. rates, but the ac- 


count is kept from 
these two points. I have prepared a table 
for 1899 which will explain the magnitude 
o* the export trade in fruits. Much fruit 
is sent to San Francisco and other points 
in the State for local consumption, which 
is not included in the _ table. As 


Its Resources and Industries. 
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Oranges ripen earlier in Northern Cali- 
fornia than in the Southern part of the 
State (another of our climatic peculiari- 
ties), the table is not a fair index of the 
extent of the citrus culture in the Sacra- 
mento Valley for tne reason that much of 
this fruit is consumed in the State. 
To move this fruit a car must depart 
every hour of every day in the year. 
Statistics for 1899 show that 26,283 
car-loads of the above named articles 
were shipped out of the State by rail 
from Northern California (including the 
region north of Tehachapi Mountains; 
i. e., outside of what is known as South- 
ern California). Over one-third of the 
whole went from the Sacramento Valley. 
When it is remembered that the fruit 
shipments from the San Joaquin Valley 
(where the bulk of our raisins are grown) 
from the extensive and highly developed 
Santa Clara Valley (where probably 70 
per cent of our prunes are grown), and 
from the Sonoma and Napa Valleys, are 
included in the total of 26,283 car-loads, 
it will be seen that fruit culture in the 
Sacramento Valley has attained large 
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SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT OUT OF THE STATE BY Rar, 1899. 
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Tons of 2000 Pounds. 
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Place of Shipm’t Ree Citrus Dried | Raisins Nuts | Canned All Kinds 
Marvsville....... G473 [= 106% ole | abo | 162 7.507 "8 '30t 
Sacramento...... | 53.951 374 9 485 619 | 867 7,328 | 72 644 
OURS ha ses oc | GOSH | "2341 16,862 | 984 | 1,049 14 835 98 445 
Cavlogasiignescc: + 6,037.4 | 234.1 1,686.2 | 98.4 104.9 1,483.5 | 9,644 5 
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proportions, and yet the orchards occupy 
but a small part of its arable lands. 

It should be observed that of the wine 
and brandy shipped out of the State by 
rail in 1899, there were 6,173 carloads 
of wine (ten tons each) from Northern 
California, and only 278 carloads from 
Southern California. Of brandy made 
from grapes, 354 carloads from North- 
ern California and five from Southern 
California. Besides, there was shipped 
ky sea from San Francisco 1679 carloads 
of wine and 34 of brandy, and 147 car- 
loads of wine and brandy not segregated 
on way Dills. 


One of the great drawbacks to North- 
ern California in the past has been the 
large individual land 
holdings. For exam- 
ple, nearly the en- 
tire river frontage 
in Colusa and Glenn 
Counties, running 
back from the river also many miles, was 
owned by two men—one having 40,000 


Land no Longer 
Monopolized. 


acres devoted entirely to wheat, and but 
one family residing on this vast domain. 
Other large tracts were held, not only in 
tnese counties but in nearly all the 
About the beautiful town of 
Chico lie some of the richest lands in 
the world, which have, like those referred 
to, and others, for all these years, 
been under the blight entailed upon the 
State everywhere by the confirmation of 
Mexican grants. The owners of these 
great ranchos were proud of their pos- 
sessions, and were unwilling in their 
life time to yield them up. It is perhaps 
not to be marveled at, for these were 
principalities good to look upon, and 
gratified a not altogether unworthy ambi- 
tion. But it was against nature and 
against the law of progress that this con- 
dition should continue uninterrupted. In 
Southern California the first breaking 
up of the great ranches began, and be- 
hold! beautiful towns and cities and 


colonies of happy homes on small areas 
have taken their place. In the San Joa- 


others. 





Mt. Lassen, (10,400 ft.) and Manzanita Lake (5,400 ft.), Shasta County. The lake is half 


a mile long, a quarter wide, and 80 feet deep. 
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quin Valley, about the flourishing city of 
Fresno, immense sheep walks have been 
turned into shady boulevards, which 
form the boundaries of the extensive 
raisin vineyards that have made Fresno 
County famous. In the charming Santa 
Clara Valley, in the picturesque Vaca 
Valley of the Sacramento, and other 
places I might mention, a like transfor- 
mation has occurred. This is what is soon 
to happen throughout the Sacramento 
Valley. The decline in wheat growing, 
and the consequent unprofitableness of 
farming on a large scale; the scythe of 
the Great Reaper; the mortgage and the 
Probate Court; have done or are doing 
their perfect work. Land which in for- 
mer years could not be purchased at any 
price, is now on the market in any sizeu 
tracts desired, and at prices not much 
above the value assessed for taxation. 
Notably the forty-thousand acre Glenn 
ranch in Glenn County; the world-famous 
Bidwell ranch near Chico; the Wilson 
ranch in the same vicinity. In all the 
counties, particularly the counties north 
of the south tier, fine, productive land, 
improved and unimproved, is now on the 
market at prices no greater than similar 
lands sell for in settled portions of the 
Middle West. 


There has never existed in this valley 
what may properly be termed a boom 
in land prices. When 
the wonderful move- 
ment took place in 
Southern California, 
and land went to 
enormous figures, 
land prices advanced here in sympathy 
with the high prices asked in the South, 
and naturally, because the advantages 
here were in every way equal to those 
ir the South. The effect was to retard 
purchases here, and this, added to the 
incubus of large land holdings, resulted 
in slow growth at the north. Again, suc- 
cessful orchard planting here had a ten- 
dency to advance prices of unimproved 
contiguous land. This had a depressing 
effect. These conditions have entirely 
changed, and the time is now most oppor- 
tune for investment in the Sacramento 
Valley. The presence of an orchard does 
not give a fictitious value to adjacent 
land. To show that there is room for 


Opportune Time 
to Purchase Land. 


as many as may come, statistics show 
that we have a population of 191,yV1, oc- 
cupying 17,995 square miles, which is 
nearly eleven persons to each section of 
640 acres, and not less than 60 per cent of 
these reside in the cities and towns. 
Much of the literature relating to the 
earlier phases of social life in Califor- 
nia gave a_ very 
false impression of 
the existing state of 
civilization, which 
still exists to some 
degree. I know from 
the questions asked 
me by inquirers who write for informa- 
tion about California, that there is much 
doubt in the minds of many whether 
we have yet emerged from the state of 
semi-barbarism erroneously supposed to 
prevail during the exclusively gold-hunt- 
ing period. 


Educational, 
Churches, 
Fraternal Societies. 


Presumably the citizens of a State 
that is the home of two great universi- 
ties, whose public school system has re- 
ceived highest praise for liberality and 
advanced methods; in which are five 
State Normal schools; where free tuition 
is offered through all grades to the High 
School and through the State University, 
must have some conceptions of what is 
essential to a self-respecting and broad- 
minded people, and must tnemselves pos- 
sess some of the attributes they would 
inspire in the youth. Sufficient to say 
that all the advantages which liberal 
appropriations of money and an intelli- 
gent selection of teachers can give, we 
pessess in all parts of the State. In the 
establishment and support of church or- 
ganizations, the Sacramento Valley has 
kept pace with other portions of the 
State. In all our towns and cities 
churches of the principal denominations 
are found. The charming out-door life 
keeps many away from active attendance 
at service, and no doubt this is notice- 
able by the visitor; but the church never- 
theless has generous support. 

I think our population gives greater 
encouragement to fraternal societies than 
in most States. These organizations have 
a sound moral basis, are charitable in 
their operation, and no one can doubt 
their helpful influence upon Society. 

I have been frequently asked if Califor- 





See 


NATURE IN MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY.—1. Bald Rock, Butte County. 2. Canon at 
North Fork of Feather River, Butte County. 3. Ravine at Fair Oaks, Cal. 4. American 
River at Fair Oaks. 5 View of Fair Oaks, Cal. 
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nia offers inducements to young men and 
women. Emphati- 

cally I answer, Yes. 

The Place for It is not necessary 
Young Feople. to say more as to 
young women than 

that young men can- 

not succeed in this world without them, 
and where young mea go, there also 
Should go young women. in a word, 
the region of tne State, of whose re- 
sources and industries I am endeavoring 
to give some adequate description, offers 
almost every industrial occupation which 
can appeal to an aspiring or ambitious 
young man. The country, though a half 
century old, is practically virgin, when 
its future possibilities are considered. 
Whether the young man whom I, for the 
moment address, desires to engage in 
some one or more of the many forms of 
agriculture open to him here—fruit gTrow- 
ing, gardening, stock raising, dairying, 
or general farming—whether he may 
prefer the alluring but somewhat illusive 
occupation of mining, or has the neces- 
sary capital and inclination to enter upon 
lumbering enterprises, or prefers mer- 
chandising and _ general business, or 
may wish to be in at the genesis of manu- 
facturing soon to take high place among 
our industries, or is to be among the for- 
tunate ones to share the profits of pe- 
troleum discoveries believed to be immi- 
nent in this valley—in short, if this young 
man desires to begin his career in a most 
promising but comparatively undevel- 
ofed country, and begin, too, on equal 
terms with those who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, past and 
gone, and who are anxious to turn over 
t) a younger and more vigorous manhood 
the great work before the inhabitants of 
one of the richest regions of the earth, 
let him come, and come quickly, and if 
he is possessed of good American pluck 
and genius, he will find in his calendar 
no such word as fail. The world is look- 
ing to the young men of the country 
as the leaders of great enterprises: all 
the large combinations of capital turn 
to young men for managers: young men 
are the active forces in the large rail- 
road and industrial corporations of the 
present day. The aphorism—“Old men 
for counsel, young men for war.” may be 
justly paraphrased — “Old men _ for 





counsel, young men for all the great ac- 
tivities of life.” I have a right to say this 
because I myself fall under the ban. 

Having given a general description of 
the valley and presented facts applicable 
alike to nearly the 
entire region, let us 
make an excursion 
into the several 
counties and remain 
long enough in each 
to catch a glimpse of the prevailing or 
distinctive industries there to be found. 
Obviously this sketch must be brief and 
wholly inadequate as a detailed. descrip- 
tion. We will enter the counties by the 
Scuthern Pacific lines of railroad that ap- 
proach us from the east, and confine our 
excursions to places thus reached, with 
occasional mention of regions off these 
lines of travel. 


Industries 
by Counties. 


Nevada County does not exactly stand 
on end, but its eastern boundary, where 
we enter the State, 
—the summit of the 
Sierras — is 8,000 
feet above sea-level, 
while its western 
and southern boundary has an elevation 
of only 600 feet. The population of this 
county is 17,789 and the area 958 square 
miles, of which 200,000 acres are agri- 
cultural, 60,000 grazing, and 350,120 for- 
est land. I appropriate an excellent de- 
scription given by the Grass Valley Morn- 
ing Union: 

“Thus it will be seen that Nevada 
County presents a varied and rugged sur- 
face, extending from the sandy plains of 


the Sacramento Valley to the snow- 
crowned crests of the Sierra Nevadas. 


The county is divided by the South Yuba 
River which crosses it in the northern 
central part, uniting with the middle 
Yuba near the western boundary. The 
western central portions of the county 
contain excellent agricultural, bhorticul- 
tural, and grazing land, and this section 
presents a pleasing scene to the tour- 
ist or home seeker. These sections are 
dotted with small valleys, containing the 
very finest of farming lands and wooded 


hillsides, with a large supply of fuel and 
fine rolling land, adapted to dairying and 
cattle raising. Along the western boun- 
dary citrus fruits grow to perfection, and 
the olive and other sub-tropical plants 
thrive well, and produce excellent crops 
Through the central portion, where are 
located Nevada City and Grass Valley, 
the fruits of the temperate zone reach 


nevada County. 
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CITRUS FRUIT GROWING IN BUTTE COUNTY.—1. Orange and Olive Orchard at 
Thermalito, Showing Table Mountain in distance. 2. Picking oranges at Palermo. 3. Pick- 
ing lemons from young trees at Palermo. 4. Orange packing house at Oroville. 5. Irri- 
gation ditch bringing water from the mountains. 6. Banana palm at Palermo. 
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the highest development in flavor. KEs- 
pecially is this true of the Bartlett pear. 
At an elevation : three thousand five 
hundred feet, as at Lower Hill, the apple 
attains a superiority not excelled in the 
world. The western section of the county 
is well provided with timber. The higher 
mountain regions are heavily timbered 
with forests of Spruce, cedar, white and 
yellow, and sugar Pine. The eastern por- 
tion of the county, or the Truckee basin, 
is where the timber wealth lies. Some 
of the largest saw mills on the coast are 
located in this basin. The temperature is 


comparatively mild during the year, in 


the middle portion, although from the 
different altitudes, extremes of tem pera- 
ture may be witnessed at all seasons. 
Thus, when summer days are warmest at 
the southwestern end of the county, the 
nights will be extremely chilly at the east 
end, where the bleak Sierras raise their 
Snowy peaks. The nights are always cool 
and agreeable, even during the warmest 
days of summer. In Nevada City and 
Grass Valley there are but few days when 
the thermometer registers over &0 deg., 
and in winter it seldom falls below the 
freezing point. On the eastern side in 
the Truckee Basin, the thermometer 
often falls blow zero, at times register- 
ing 40 deg., thus making the harvesting 
o? ice profitable. It is the infinite variety 
of climate, difference of elevation and 
picturesqueness of the landscapes that 
Nevada County presents, which make 


it particularly inviting as a home, and 
attractive to tourists.” 
The chief sources of the county’s 


wealth are neither its ice-ponds nor its 
timber lands nor its agricultural pro- 
ducts, but its mining actualities and 
possibilities. It is curious to note that in 
one end of the county natural ice is fro- 
zen for market while oranges are grown in 
the other end. An estimate of the gold 
product from 1849 to 1880 gives a yield 
Of $159,800,000, of which 105 millions 
came from the placer or gravel mines and 
the balance from quartz ledges. The ag- 
gregate to the present time is not far 
from 215 millions. Legislation and liti- 
gation have greatly interfered with 
placer mining in recent years, but it has 
resulted in increasing development of 
quartz mining, which is always the more 
permanent source of wealth. There are 
many beautiful lakes in the mountains, 
and charming summer resorts. Enter- 
ing the county by the Central Pacific’s 
overland railroad, the track winds around 
the mountain slopes in ful] view of Don- 
ner Lake, the scene of one of the most 


pathetic tragedies attending the strug- 
gles of the argonauts of °49. Passing 
Truckee you are not long in arriving at 
Colfax, where you must stop and take the 
Narrow Gauge road to Nevada City, the 
ccunty seat. You are then within two 
or three miles of the neighboring city of 
Grass Valley. These are both flourishing 
cities of several thousand inhabitants 
each. The two principal mining districts 
take the names of these cities. Some 
idea may be formed of their extent and 
importance when I tell you that in the 
edition of the paper to which I have re- 
ferred, there is a description given of 
fifty-four quartz mines in the Grass Val- 
ley District, some of which are large pro- 
ducers and are known throughout the 
mining world, and all worthy of notice. 
In the Nevada City District, thirty-one 
are catalogued, and among these are 
some famous mines. Many drift gravel 
mines are also in this district, making 
excellent returns. The other principal 
towns are Truckee, Boca, North Bloom- 
field, Graniteville, North San Juan, and 
many other more or less important towns 
the centers of other mining districts and 
mining enterprises. Chicago Park is a 
modern place, on the Narrow Gauge road, 
where is located an Eastern colony, en- 
gaged in fruit growing. All parts of the 
county are finely watered; mining and 
irrigation ditches are seen everywhere, 
Winding like serpents around rocky 
bluffs and along sunny Slopes, at inter- 
vals furnishing extensive power plants. 


Returning to Colfax, and resuming our 
journey on the Central Pacific, we are 
soon at Auburn, the 
county-seat of Pla- 
cer County, elevation 
1360 feet. Popula- 
tion of the county, 
15,786; agricultural 
lands, 298,000 acres; 
srazing, 200,000: forest, 250,000. Like 
Nevada County, Placer has its eastern 
beundary in the high Sierras, and em- 
braces the northern arm of the wonder- 
fully beautiful Lake Tahoe, and the west- 
ern boundary is well down in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The railroad enters the 
county at Summit—elevation 7,000 feet— 
and in seventy miles Auburn is reached 
by a grade of nearly 100 feet to the mile. 


Placer County. 
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It is a wonderful ride down this noble 
mountain, and some marvelous engineer- 
ing problems have found their early so- 


lution in the construction of the road 
as it winds in and out of great canyons 
and along the mountain slopes, where, on 
the lower sides are steep declivities hun- 
dreds of feet below. A famous instance 
is Cape Horn, overlooking the Grand 
Canyon of the American River. As one 
descends the scenery becomes more 
rugged and the towns more numerous. 


The quaint old mining towns, with their 
healthful climate ana sparkling mountain 
water, are yearly becoming more noted as 
Summer resorts, while the mining indus- 
try continues a prosperous one. A lit- 
tle lower and one enters the fruit belt, 
Where citrus and deciduous fruits, nuts 
and grapes flourish to a remarkable de- 
gree, and mining is also a source of 
wealth. Going still further, the travel- 
er will leave the foothills and find more 
sandy soil, rock quarries, and wheat 
fields, while interspersed are numerous 
thrifty orchards and vineyards. The 
“Promised Land” described in Deutero- 
nomy had many of the characteristics 
- Of Placer County, if we may judge by 
the following: ‘For the Lord thy God 
bringeth thee into a good land; a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills; a 
land of wheat and barley, and vines and 
fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
Olive oil and honey; a land wherein thou 
shalt not lack anything in it; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass.” A writer 
in the Sacramento Record-Union has 
truthfully said: “The County of Placer 
is probably the most favorably situated 
of any foot-hill county in California. The 
peculiar advantages this section pos- 
sesses over all others consist in these: 
It has a soil that will raise all kinds of 
temperate and some kinds of tropical 
fruits. It has granite quarries containing 
a character of rock in point of solidity 
and lasting permanency unequaled in the 
State. Its timber belt in the northern 
part is practically inexhaustible. It has 
potter-clay beds at Lincoln, which make 
the best quality of terra-cotta ware, and 
the most substantial bricks are made 
here. The mining field is extensive, and 


a large portion of it has scarceiy been 
prospected. In size, Placer County is 
somewhat larger than the State of Rhode 
Island. As to its resources the State 
Mineralogist tersely says: ‘The whole 
Atlantic sea-board can hardly equal the 
endless variety to be found within the 
borders of this small county, which 
rivals Florida in the quality of 
its oranges, excels New Jersey in 
peaches, equals the New England States 
in its granite quarries, and compares 
favorably with Maine in the quality of 
its lumber.’” Characteristic of Placer 
County around Newcastle, Auburn, and 
Penryn, is the early ripening of fruit. 
This region and Vaca Valley, Solano 
County, are competitors for first fruit 
Shipments. ‘1.4e Newcastle oranges have 
a distinct reputation East. I recently 
met a gentleman residing in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, who told me that so long as he 
could get them, he bought no oranges ex- 
cept from Newcastle. As indicating the 
diversity. of Placer’s productions, the 
Assessor’s office shows a considerable 
quantity of cereals, live stock (30,000 
head of sheep and 7,000 head of cattle 
among them), large acreage in fruit trees 
of all kinds, of which 10,000 acres are in 
peaches; 1,200 in plums and _ prunes; 
260 in olives; 220 in oranges; 1,200 in 
table and raisin grapes, etce.; hops, 50 
acres. The Assessor’s figures are gener- 
ally below the maximum. Extensive lum- 
ber operations are carried on, and so 
cf mining. At Lincoln are large pottery 
works, where are turned. out quantities 
or drain and sewer pipe, flower-pots, tile, 
ornamental, pressed and glazed brick, 
terra cotta work of all description, and 
in short nearly every design ornamental 
and useful, that comes from a well- 
equipped pottery supplied with ample 
means and exceptionally fine quality of 
clay. The granite quarries are an impor- 
tant source of wealth to the county. 


Indications lead to the opinion that 
petroleum will be found in Western Pla- 


cer, and wells are now being bored. 
There are several large electrical plants 
in the county. Irrigation is generally 
resorted to in the orchards. As a health 
resort, Auburn has great favor, espec- 
ially with those who suffer from kidney 
or pulmonary troubles. The city is sit- 
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uated on hills and vales—the latter 1000 
feet elevation; the former 1,200 to 1,300. 
No more picturesque situation can any- 
where be found. An eminent German 
writer, a resident of Minnesota, visited 
the county not long since, and being so- 
licited to give his unbiased impressions 
replied in terms not only applicable to 
Placer County, but substantially to the 
whole valley. He said: “Once a year, in 
the spring-time, every country in the 
world has a few weeks of beauty; with 


Plant. 


Floating Pumping 


Pumping for ir 


you, however, it seems to be one per- 
petual spring and summer, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the seasons 
blend together in such a manner that 
they come and go imperceptibly. I am 
satisfied that my people will be satis- 
fied with this country. They never have 
lived in such a climate, they have never 
had such opportunity to secure a cheap 
home, they never before have had an op- 
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portunity to move into a winterless cli- 
mate, and, my word for it, many of them 
will be citizens of this State before an- 
other year rolls round. Why should a 
man,’ he very pertinently asks, “who 
has small means, and is striving to rear 
and educate a family of children, live in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, or Dakota, when 
the same investment here would add 
twice as much prosperity and happiness? 
Why should he pass a four-months’ win- 
ter in-doors, burning expensive fuel, 





rigation on the Sacramento River. 


when at the same time he could be plow- 
ing and sowing his grain in this section 
in his shirt-sleeves, and his stock, instead 
of being housed and fed frozen vegeta- 
bles, be grazing on your green hillsides / 
This seems like an over-drawn picture. 
it is, you will admit, not overdrawn on 
your side, and if you will spend next win- 
ter with me in St. Paul, I will prove to 
youthat Iam not putting it too strongly 
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about my own section. Your lands are 
cheap, your railroad facilities good, and 
still extending, your fruits delicious, ana 
your climate delightful.” [| invite careful 
consideration of the points made by this 
gentleman, for they must come home to 
thousands of people in the Hast whom 
we invite to come among us. 

To show the distribution of the or- 
chards in the county and the shipments 
of fresh fruit in a Single year, it has 
been ascertained that for the season of 
1900 there were sent East 1,640 car-loads 
of 26,000 pounds each. In Small lots by 
local freight and express, 1384 cars addi- 
tional, making in all 1,774 car-loads, or 
23,062 tons. Of the car-load shipments, 
6 went from Lincoln, 11 from Roseville, 
14 from Dutch Flat, 56 Colfax, 80 Auburn, 
219 Penryn, 334 Loomis, and 920 from 
Newcastle. But we must not longer re- 
main in picturesque Placer. 


A few hours from Auburn brings us co 
the city of Sacramento, State capital,— 
population of the 

county, 45,915; of 

Sacramento County. the city, 29,282. Of 
the 619,520 acres of 

land in the county, 

about 600,000 are re- 

ported as agricultural, the largest pro- 
portion of any county in the group. The 
land is generally level, excepting the 
eastern and northeastern parts, which 
are somewhat rolling. The Sacramento 
river, the largest water-course in the 
State, forms the west boundary from 
north to south; the American River 
crosses the upper portion of the county 
from east to west; the Cosumnes River 
runs through the eastern part, and on the 
south is the Mokelumne River. It will 
be seen that unlimited water supply is 
given to this county; its utilization is 
Shown in part by the fact that 10,000 
acres are in alfalfa (a plant requiring 
plenty of water). About 40,000 acres in 
the county are under irrigation. The di- 
versified agricultural products are at- 
tested by the following facts, as shown 
by official reports: Cereals—wheat, acres, 
108,000; barley, 13,800; oats, 92,000; corn 
980; hay, 62,000. Other Products—Hops, 
1,800; asparagus, 1,000. [ive Stock— 
Sheep, 23,300: cattle, 13,680: horses, 
8.100; mules, 590: large dairying inter- 


ests, including two creameries. #ruit— 
Acres, apples, 72; apricots, 660; cherries, 
141; figs, 41: peaches, 1,622; pears, 1,270; 
prunes, 1,900; almonds, 640; walnuts, 
33; Oranges, 370; lemons, 41; wine grapes 
14,470; raisin grapes, 700; table grapes, 
7,200. Poultry—One of the few counties 
in the valley in which poultry raising has 
assumed any proportions; it is a large 
and profitable industry; there are about 
one million fowls in the county. Irriga- 
tion is practiced on much of the fruit 
lands, both upland and river bottoms. 
The rivers and creeks run the whole year; 
land is irrigated largely also by pump- 
ing from wells; water in abundance is 
found at the depth of 20 to 50 feet. Cost 
oOo: water per annum per acre by ditch or 
pipe line is: Vines, $3.00; deciduous trees, 
$4.00; citrus trees, $5.00. Lake Tahoe is 
the chief mountain resort, 133 miles by 
rail. All our mountain streams abound 
ii trout, and fine Shooting is found in 
al. the counties—both large and small 
game. In the Sacramento River are found 
many food’ fishes—salmon being chief, 
and running to its head-waters. Some 
years ago shad were pranted, and now 
as high up as Red Bluff this delicious fish 
may be had in quantities greater and at 
prices cheaper than in the waters of 
the Atlantic. In Sacramento county are 
two thriving colonies—Fair Oaks and 
Orangevale, where about 6,000 acres are 
Subdivided in small tracts. Small tracts 
in other parts of the county are obtain- 
able. Prices, owing to the central loca- 
tion and quicker and larger local mar- 
kets, are somewhat higher than in the 
counties further north or than in Placer 
or Nevada. Unimprovea land is reported 
to me at the following prices: Upland, 
$25.00 per acre: but land under water- 
pipe system and possessing other advan- 
tages sells for $50.00 to $150.00 per acre. 


Fruit packing and canning is carried 
on to a large extent in this county, prin- 
cipally at Sacramento. In 1900 there were 
packed in the county, 230,000 dozen cans 
of fruit and 90,000 dozen cans of aspara- 
gus. The growing of asparagus is ex- 
ceedingly profitaple. There are three 
lines bringing electrical power to the 
Capital City, furnishing city lights and 
Supplying nearly ¢]l the industries in 
the city. The hor; €-power generated is 
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10,000. I quote from a pamphlet describ- 
ing the resources of the county: 
“Water Power—On the American River, 
2) miles northeast from the city of Sac- 
ramento, is built a great dam, which is 
the first attempt to introduce the use of 
water-power upon a large scale within 
the State. The dam is constructed en- 
tirely of granite blocks, having a width 
at the top of 24 feet, at the bottom 87 
feet, a height of 89 feet, and 650 feet 
long; stability, 7,979 tons. The power- 
heuse to utilize this great force of nature 
has six immense turbine wheels. This 
power is transmitted to the city of Sac- 
ramento as a propelling power for its 


long-distance transmission, and supplies 
arc and incandescent lights and day- 
power. The rates for electric current are 
probably lower at the present time in Sac- 
ramento than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

Natural gas has been developed and is 
now being used in Sacramento for light 
and fuel; indications of petroleum also 
exist. 

The Southern Pacific Company has ex- 
tensive shops in this city, employing 
three thousand men. Sacramento is the 
largest city in the valley, and is a place 
of much commercial importance, and as 
the Capital of the State is a political 





Head of Navigation, Sacramento River, at Red Bluff, 


street-car system, and has been substi- 
tuted for steam-power in mills and factor- 
ies wherever available and desirable. An- 
other source of power is the immense 
storage system of the South Yuba Water 
Company, in whose thirty-one reservoirs 
on the Divide and in the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Nevadas, two billion cubic feet 
of water are stored during the rainy sea- 
son. Certain drops in altitude on the 
canals, in the towns of Auburn and New- 
castle, are utilized to develop power, by 
pressure pipe lines and tangential wheels. 
Of this the Central California Electrical 
Company brings in 1,500 horse-power by 


the “Convention 


is called 
City,” on account of its central location 
making it popular as a place for holding 


center. It 


large assemblages. The State has at 
the Capitol building an extensive miscel- 
laneous library, and one of the best 
law libraries in the Union. The public 
buildings rank high architecturally, and 
fairly express the civilization of our 
State. The park surrounding the Capi- 
tol is of great beauty, and is the pride 
of the city. A large wholesale business 
is done in the city, which is also the cen- 
ter of a large general trade, and the city 
is growing steadily in importance and 
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TEHAMA COUNTY.—1. Transporting Logs. 2. Loading logs on a truck. 3. Donkey en- 
gine chuting up logs. 4 Combined Harvester. 5. Picking peaches in Maywood Colony. 
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wealth. Manufacturing is also carried on ted States Weather Bureau. The loca- 
here, probably more than in any other tion of Sacramento (practically on tide- 
city in the State, outside of San Fran- water), the center of our railroad sys- 
cisco. It has an art gallery containing tem, in the heart of the most productive 
a collection of paintings and other works region of the State, convenient for the 
of art valued at over half a million dol- cheap utilization of electrical power, with 
lars, and with the gallery is connected a ample local capital and an enterprising 
School of design. ‘I'ne art gallery was the population—these comb:ne to give rea- 
gift of Mrs. EB. B. Crocker. sonable assurance that the city will be- 


come one of the chief commercia] and 
manufacturing marts of the State. The 
climate of Sacramento is substantially 


The social, religious, and educationa] 
advantages of the city are all that need be 


desired. The general Government has the same as that of other parts of the 
a building here which is a handsome edi- valley. James ay Barwick, Weather Bu- 
fice, containing accommodations for the reau Observer at this place, prepared the 
Post-office Department, U. 8. Land Office, following illustrative table for a long 
Internal Revenue Department, and Uni- period of years, including 1898: 


| verage | Average A verage Average! A verage 
| Winter | Spring | Sumer Aut’mn| Yearl 
| Temp | Temp. | Temp. | T. mp. | Temp. 


Highest) Lowest! Clear 
Temp. | Temp. | Days. 
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NiCR eee. bec, ce | 4787) FeO 723 61 6 OG cae ay Rapes, 229 
Canneset. | Sa. | 495.8 5674 ea2e T 61.0 | 602 85 CAR OW ates S) 
Averagein Italy......... AVS BEB Pyare 61.9 600 | 85 20 220 
Average in Sacramento | | | | | 

Conntyt..-.. 2 se al “ATO 60.0 75 0 61.0 61.0 +110 719 238 





tOccurred but once in fifty-five vears, 
*Occurred but twice in fifty years—once in January, 1854, and once in January, 1888. 


As showing what preponderance of clear sunshiny days is here enjoyed over the places 
named below, representing the climate of eleven States situated on the same line of latitude, as 
also the record of lowest temperatures, the following table. compiled from official sources, has 
been prepared: 
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A dash, thus (—), befure a hgure indicates temperature below zero. 
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NATURAL SCENERY: TEHAMA COUNT Y —1. Scene on Sac fcamento River 
2. Mill Creek Power Site. 3. Mill Creek Power Site. 4. Mill Creek Power Site. 
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It will interest the intending fruit grow- 
er to know the rates of transportation to 
the East. The carload rate is uniform 
from all railroad points of shipment. I 
give the figures in this connection once 
for all: 

Dried Fruit, minimum weight 24,000 
pcunds, Chicago, New York and Boston: 
In boxes, $1.00 per hundred pounds 
In sacks, $1.20 per hundred pounds. 
Deciduous Fresh Fruits, carloads, Mini- 

mum weight, 26,000 pounds: 

To Chicago, $1.25 per hundred pounds 
New York, 1.50 per hundred pounds 
Boston, 1.56 per hundred pounds 

Resuming our journey westward, we 
cross the Sacramento River on a fine 
steel combination 
railroad and wagon 
bridge, and find our- 
selves at once in 
Yolo County. For 
several miles we pass through what are 
known as tule lands, of which there are 
about 100,000 acres in this county. These 
lands are exceedingly rich and produc- 
tive naturally, but being subject to the 
overflow of the Sacramento River are 
used mainly for grazing when the water 
is off. Plans for reclamation are pro- 
jected, and doubtless ere long this fine 
body of land will be added to the 400,000 
rich agricultural lands of the county, 
and will add many millions to its wealth 
and thousands to its population. Add 150,- 
000 acres of hill and mountain grazing 
lands, and we have the area of the county 
about 1017 square miles. Yolo is an ex- 
ceptionally fine county. Let me cata- 
logue some of its productions: 

Wheat, 250,000 acres: barley and oats, 
€0,000; hay, 20,000. Irrigation is prac- 
ticed, as the 25,000 acres of alfalfa will 
attest. 


Hops, 1,000 acres; vegetables (includ- 
ing the celery and asparagus beds), 5,000 
acres. 

Fruit Trees—22,000 acres, of which 5,000 
acres are almonds, probably much more 
than in any other one county in the 
State; 4,000 acres of oranges, lemons, 
and olives, each of which thrives especi- 
ally in Capay Valley; 2,000 acres vine- 


Yolo County. 


yard, about equally divided between 
wine, raisin, and table grapes. 
Live Stock—Sheep, 30,000; cattle, 15,- 


000; horses and mules, 8,500. 

Dairy Industry—This industry is the 
srowth of about five years, a fact which 
Shows how reluctant our farmers have 
been to adopt new methods of utilizing 
Soil. and climate. Conditions here aie 
most favorable. Water is available for 
irrigation, and alfalfa grows most lux- 
uriantly, and yet through a long period 
of depression in the prices of wheat the 
Yolo farmer, as in all the other counties, 
has been slow to adopt some substitute 
for wheat culture. The srowth of the 
dairy industry has been greater around 
Woodland than elsewhere in the county, 
although an extensive creamery has been 
found necessary at Knight’s Landing. The 
daily supply of milk at Woodland is 20- 
000 pounds and is increasing gradually. 
A skimming station five miles north at 
Cacheville has become an established in- 
dustry, and here forty patrons deliver 
their milk. In one year the Woodland 
Creamery turned out 257, 876 pounds of 
butter, which averaged ‘22 cents per 
pound for the year. I have not the figures 
for the Knight’s Landing Creamery, but 
it is a close second to Woodland. To 
iliustrate the situation in the Sacramento 
Valley, I frequently purchase Woodland 
Creamery butter in Red Bluff, Tehama 
Ccunty, where we should export, not im- 
port, this article of home consumption. 
Yolo is exceptional also in its attention 
to the poultry industry, which is quite 
extensive around Woodland and Winters. 
There are about 2000 bee hives in the 
county. Here again is one of the econ- 
omies of the farm greatly neglected by 
farmers. With every condition favorable 
most of our honey comes from Southern 
California. 


Strawberries are becoming one of the 
chief productions (in a limited way) and 
are furnished to the market as late as 
the middle of November. About 5,00u 
acres of land suitable for fruit culture 
are reported as available in small tracts 
a’ from $20 to $150 per acre, unimproved. 
Most of this land is near Winters (see 
map), some in Capay Valley, and other 
parts of Western Yolo. 


Average winter temperature atthis point 
is 48.3 degrees: summer. 77.7 degrees: 
annual, 62.8 degrees; highest, 102 de- 
grees; lowest, 20 degrees. Lowest rain- 
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fall here in last ten years, 10.26 inches; 
highest, 26.75; average. 16.59—less here 
than at Sacramento or the upper valley. 
This portion of the county feels the in- 
fluence of trade winds from the ocean— 
hence the high temperature is less. In 
Woodland there is a winery, an olive oil 
pickling plant, and many fruit packing 
establishments. The first raisins were 
produced for the markets abroad, near 
here, by Dr. R. B. Blowers—gone to his 
rest, but of precious memory to all who 
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forty-five sections of land in the vicinity 
of Woodland. A concrete dam across 
Cache Creek is contemplated which will 
greatly increase the supply. Excellent 
sites for storage of water in reservoirs 
have been located on the heads of the 
streams. Pumping plants operating wells 
for water are also resorted to with suc- 
cess. In Capay Valley a large portable 
pumping plant moves from point to point 
and raises water to the orchards from 
Cache Creek. In this valley is located 





A Date Palm, Butte County. 


had the happiness to personally know 
him. 

Irrigation is practiced in this county 
though not to the extent possible or 
profitable. There is enough water in 
Cache Creek and in other streams 
in the county, taken from this source, 
to irrigate 100,000 acres of land. The 
chief irrigation system is the Moore’s 
Ditch, which passes through and touches 


the Esparto Colony, fourteen miles west 
of Woodland, reached by macadamized 
roads and rail from Elmira. These lands 
ere what was formerly known as the 
Bonynge tract (about 2000 acres of the 
Rancho Canada de Capay Grant). The lo- 
cation is on Cache Creek, an important 
stream, which is the only outlet of Clear 
Lake. The lake country was formerly 
volcanic, and the soil is composed of the 
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richest materials thrown out and mixed 
together by heat and other forces of na- 
ture—as we are told by an article writ- 
ten by one of a party of scientists in the 
employ of the United States Government 
several years ago. This rich detritus has 
been brought down by the spring floods 
for ages through the narrow canyons of 
the river, and as soon as the waters es- 
caped from their confinement, spread out, 
and this rich material has settled here, 
and formed land that has no superior 
for strength and productiveness. 

The places sold have been planted with 
all kinds of deciduous fruits. The orange 
and lemon make as good a showing as 
the best localities in the State. Early 
frosts are rare in the country around Es- 
parto, so that the products are marketed 
much earlier than in some other parts 
of the valley. Clear Lake, of which Cache 
Creek is the outlet, about forty miles dis- 
tant from Esparto, at an elevation above 
that point of 1640 feet (about thirty-eight 
feet fall to the mile), Is a large body 
of water ten miles wide and thirty-five 
miles long. This great water and elec- 
tric power cannot long remain undevelop- 
ed, and when the real development com- 
mences, this part of the county will be 
specially benefited. The Capay Valley 
lies near the Coast Range of mountains, 
along Cache Creek, and is an extremely 
beautiful region. Perhaps this outline 
sketch is as much as should be given 
space to show the general conditions 
of Yolo’s industries. 


We have many counties yet to visit, 
and cannot linger in beautiful Yolo, 
charming as nature has made it. Wood- 
land is the county seat; the other towns 
are Yolo, Winters, Blacks, Capay, and 
Washington. 

Resuming again our 
journey westward at 
Davisville, we enter 
Solano County upon 
Crossings .Putah 
Creek, pass through Tremont, the brisk 
town of Dixon, Batavia, and are shortly 
at Elmira. Before going on further to 
the bay cities of Vallejo, Benicia, Fair- 
field, and Suisun, we must make a short 
excursion to Vaca Valley by a branch rail- 
read line which leads through Vacaville, 
Solano County, and on northwest through 


Solano County. 
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Winters, Capay, terminating at Rumsey, 
or Cache Creek, Yolo County. Look at 
the map and notice the relation of this 
country to this creek and to Clear Lake 
(whose outlet is Cache Creek), not far 
away, in Lake County, the Switzerland of 
California. In many respects Solano 
County possesses exceptional advantages, 
chief among which are rich lands and 
nearness and accessibility to the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Coast. It has tide- 
water navigation at Suisun and Vallejo. 
The principal towns are Vallejo, 8,000 in- 
habitants; Benicia, 3,200; Vacaville, 
1,350; Fairfield (the county-seat), and 
Suisun. The county contains 24,143 in- 
habitants. It will be seen from the map 
that it has a frontage on San Pablo Bay 
and Suisun Bay of many miles. Area of 
county, 911 square miles, of which are 
93,060 in wheat; 800 oats; 
290 flax. Sugar beets, 


reported: 
41,730 barley; 
2,(50 acres. 

The Fruit Industry is given in trees, 
which, calculated at 100 to the acre, 
gives: 3,086 acres of apricots; 379 cherry; 
52 figs; 3,087 peaches; 2,035 pears; 2,559 
prunes; 984 plums; 973 almonds; 65 
walnuts; 820 wine grapes; raisin and ta- 
ble grapes, 318. 

Live Stock—Given in values: Sheep, 
$48,108; cattle, $202,965; horses, $51,812; 
mules, 61,333; hogs, $10,580. Dairying 
industry is somewhat developed along 
the Sacramento River, and is increasing. 
Poultry interests valued at $6,258. These 
figures are taken from the assessment 
roll, and fall, I think, much short of ac- 
tual facts. Irrigation is not very much 
practiced. There is a large body of tide 
or tule lands in the county, used for cat- 
tle grazing. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that the game preserves on these 
lands furnish fine shooting. There are 
several packing houses at Suisun, Vaca- 
ville, and Benicia; a cannery at Vaca- 
ville: a tannery and extensive works for 
manufacture of agricultural machinery 
at Benicia, and here also are the Govern- 
ment arsenal, and a military post. Most 
of the storage warehouses for grain ship- 
ments by sea are at Port Costa, opposite 
Benicia. Fishing is quite an industry— 
the salmon catch and other fishing in the 
bays and along the Sacramento River am- 
ounting to a considerable sum. The Gov- 
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einment Navy Yard at Mare Island is in 
this county, and many of the artisans 
there employed reside in Vallejo. This 
spiendid Governmental establishment, 
ccnstantly increasing in importance, is 
a source of positive strength and wealth 
to Solano County, and gives employment 
to several thousand skilled artisans. 

The Bay of San Francisco and its ac- 
cessory bays, is of such magnitude and 
pcssesses so much interest to anyone 
who is looking toward California as a fu- 
ture home, that I have given in these 
pages a very fine representation of it. 

The Bay Counties Power Company have 
just made a successful test at Vallejo 
ot its long line for transmitting electri- 
city, which is hereafter to be lighted 
and furnished with power through this 
means. The source of this power is 
Yuba River, 120 miles distant from Val- 
lejo. The line will be extended to the city 
of Oakland, crossing the Straits of Car- 
quinez at Benicia. 


There are some delightful sub-valleys 
in this county, where the fruit industry 
is highly developed and which furnish 
the earliest fruit for market. These val- 
leys are openings in the rolling hills, 
which constitute a distinctive feature of 
the county. Suisun Valley is one of these, 
but Vaca Valley is an especially notable 
example. Not many years ago this charm- 
ing nook of some 5,000 acres looking south- 
east on to San Pablo Bay, but sheltered 
by a range of hills on the west and 
southwest, was a grain and stock farm. 
It has undergone the same transformation 
which occurred at Riverside, Fresno, and 
some other places in the State, and now 
there is a population of two or three thou- 
sand, and hundreds of happy and pros- 
perous families enjoy comfort and ease, 
and many of them the luxuries of afflu- 
ence, where cattle and sheep once roamed 
unvexed. There are some lands in the 
county open to purchase in small tracts 
at $25 to $150 per acre. 

We will now retrace our steps. Return- 
ing to Sacramento, we take the cars for 

Yuba County, pass- 

ing through Lincoln, 

Yuba County. in Placer County, 
and Wheatland, in 

Yuba County, and we shall see near Reed 
$s we go a large flourishing orange grove 
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or about 100 acres, just coming into bear- 
ing. We arrive at the city of Marysville, 
the county-seat and one of the oldest and 
most widely know cities in this part of 
this State, with a population of 3,397, 
more than one-third that of the county. 
The other principal towns of the county 


are Wheatland, on the railroad, 1,200 
population; Smartsville, 500; Campton- 


ville, 500; and Brown’s Valley, 250, all 
in the eastern part of the county. Marys- 
ville is at the junction of the Yuba River 
with the Feather River, the latter being 
the west boundary of the county. This 
city, in its history, is associated with 
some of the most striking incidents of 
the earlier life in California, and has been 
the home of many of the most prominent 
men in the State. It has always had and 
still has a commanding influence in the 
affairs of the Upper Sacramento Valley. It 
has controlled quite an extensive jobbing 
trade in the mining regions, and in more 
recent years has been the storm center 
of the struggle between the hydraulic 
miners and the farmers in the valley— 
a struggle the bitterness of which I am 
happy to say has in a large measure, if 
not entirely passed away, and never in- 
volved, I am also glad to state, any very 
large portion of the valley people. It 


is to the credit of our citizenship that in 
spite of the great losses to the gravel 
miner by the ultimate decisions of the 
courts, he submitted to the mandate of 
the law with a loyalty and grace, under 
most trying circumstances, which must 
challenge the admiration of his adver- 
saries as it has had the commendation of 
ali good citizens. For many years there 
has been in successful operation in Marys- 
ville one of the best equipped woolen fac- 
tories on the coast. Its output has found 
sale in all parts of the Union, and to some 
extent abroad. There are here two sash 
and door factories; a cold storage plant 
—capacity, 4,500 tons of ice per annum; 
one fruit cannery, with an annual pack 
of 150,000 cases; one flour mill, capacity 
600 barrels per day; one foundry and two 
machine shops. Population of the county, 
8,620; area, 625 square miles. It is boun- 
ded on the north by Honcut Creek; on 
the east by the high Sierras; on the south 
by Bear River, and on the west by the 
Feather. Yuba River and several of its 
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tributaries traverse and drain the center 
of the county. Water navigation is good 
to Marysville by Feather River from the 
Sacramento. This advantage has made 
the city a terminal point on the rail- 
road, which fact accounts in large part 
for its commercial importance. 

The low or bottom lands of the county 


comprise about one-ninth of the county’s 
area. The plains stretch out to the foot- 
hills, comprising a little over one-half 
the whole area, the foot-hills about one- 
sixth, joining the mountains which make 
up the balance, or two-ninths. The ridges 
of the foot-hills run north and south, 
nearly parallel with the mountain chain: 
and are interspersed with beautiful and 
fertile valleys and slopes. The lands may 
be approximately classified as follows: 


45,000 acres bottom agricultural land; 
221,000 plain agricultural land; 35,000 
acres foot-hill, also agricultural; total 


agricultural, 301,000 acres; 60,000 acres 
grazing land and 39,000 acres forest and 
mining land. Wheat, barley, and oats 
approximate 180,000 acres; two-thirds 
wheat, one-sixth barley, and one-sixth 
oats: field corn, 2,000 acres; alfalfa, 4,000 
acres; hops, 1,000 acres; potatoes, 600 
acres; vegetable gardens, 300 acres. 

Fruit Industry—About 2,000 acres de- 
ciduous fruits, besides many acres of 
nuts—almonds and walnuts. There is 
rcom for great expansion in fruit culture 
in this county. There are 600 acres of 
Orange and lemon groves and 300 acres 
of olives. Orange culture has reached 
the point of providing a considerable 
export trade in car-load lots. There are 
about 500 acres of wine grapes in the 
county. 

Live Stock—40,000 sheep; 9,000 horses; 
4,000 mules. Stock run on the grazing 
lands throughout the winter months, 
with no other food and no protection. 

Dairying—One creamery at Marysville 
and one at Wheatland, and one cheese 
factory at the latter place. As in most 
other counties, poultry is neglected, the 
farmer and dweller in the towns looking 
abroad for chickens and eggs. 

The bottom lands along the rivers are 
not irrigated, being very moist, rich land. 
Higher lands are irrigated to consicer- 
able extent. There are four large irri- 
gating systems in the county: Brown’s 
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Valley Irrigation District has water for 
26,000 acres; irrigates 3,000 acres. The 
Kixcelsior Ditch about the same capac- 
ity and irrigates about the same acre- 
age. The Campbell Ditch, capacity 5,000 
acres, and irrigates 500 acres. The South 
Feather Water Company, capacity 10,000 
acres; irrigates 1,000 acres. It will be 
seen that the ditch systems in this county 
are quite extensive, and their capacity 
much greater than any use made of them. 

When we witness the scramble for 
water in the lower part of the State, 
and observe how every gallon is carefully 
conserved and used in the most efficient 
manner, it is amazing that so little heed 
is paid to irrigation in the north, where 
water is so abundant, and the lands gen- 
erally strong and rich, and so capable 
of producing much more valuable crops 
than they do now. In Yuba County water 
can be had for $2.50 to $5.00 per acre, 
for the irrigating season. There are re- 
ported 20,000 acres at present open to 
purchase in small tracts, at prices from 
$15 to $40 per acre. 

There is a saw mill at Camptonville— 
capacity, 100,000 feet per day. Another 
at Oregon Hill—capacity, 40,000 feet per 
day. 

At Brown’s Valley there are quartz 
mines whose gold output is about $20,000 
per month, with an operating expense of 
about $8,000. Quartz mills are also in 
operation at Smethurst’s Place, at Indi- 
ana Ranch, Brownsville, and other places. 
Some hydraulic mining is carried on at 
Smartsville, and some sluice and drift 
mining. Dredger mining also on Bear 
River. 

Crossing the Feather River at Marys- 
ville, you pass the boundary line between 
Yuba County and 
Sutter County, and 
enter Yuba City, the 
county-seat, the twin 
of its companion, 
Marysville, separated only by the Feather 
River, but bound together by a fine 
bridge, by a street-car line, and by so- 
cial and business ties even stronger. 
These two cities and counties are 
sq@ closely allied, and their interests 
are so interwoven that we think and 
speak of them as one. The railroad runs 
through the northeastern portion of Sut- 


Sutter County. 
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ter, passing the towns of Lomo and Live 
Oaks, after crossing to the west side of 
the Feather. The Marysville Buttes rise 
abruptly out of the middle of the valley, 
at the northern part of the county, about 
midway between the Feather and the Sac- 
ramento, and present one of the most 
striking and interesting features of the 
general landscape. They reach a height 
ol 1,200 feet. The slopes furnish fine 
pasture, and around the base lie the rich 
lands of Sutter. The county is bounded 
on the west by Butte Creek and the Sac- 
ramento River, and on the east by the 
Feather. Butte County is the north boun- 
dary, and at the south the east and west 
county boundaries converge at the junc- 
tion of the Sacramento and Feather 
Rivers. The area is 611 square miles— 
about the same as its twin—Yuba County. 

Sutter County is the only one lying 
wholly in the Sacramento Valley, and ex- 
cepting the Buttes all the land is level. 
Ot the 391,000 acres, about 125,000 acres 
are tule, or lands which overflow, but 
when reclaimed by levees are of nearly 
inexhaustible fertility. These tule lands 
lie between the Feather and Sacramento 
at the south end of the county. Some 
ten or fifteen thousand acres of these 
lands in the northern portion have been 
reclaimed, and are exceedingly produc- 
tive. Irrigation is deemed unnecessary 
on most of the lands in Sutter, and 
successive crops of alfalfa each year are 
produced without applying water arti- 
ficially—the roosts reaching sub-surface 
moisture in abtindance. The population 
of the County is 5,886, and generally the 
lands are not in large holdings. 





Wheat growing is more profitable here 
than in most counties, on account of the 
yield per acre and less expense in plant- 
ing—40 to 50 bushels being not an unus- 
ual yield. 

Large quantities of vegetables are pro- 
duced on the rich lands of Sutter, and 
hops are largely grown. 

Horticulture—which means fruit grow- 
ing with us—has become of leading im- 
portance, tne crop being quite certain 
and very abundant. The Briggs peach 
orchard is celebrated throughout the fruit 
growing world, and it was here that 
fruit growing for market was early intro- 
duced. In Sutter County the celebrated 
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Thompson seedless grape was propa- 
gated, from which the best seedless rai- 
sins are made. This is one of the most 
prolifie bearers of all grape vines, and at 
this time probably the most profitable. It 
is a small white grape, entirely seedless, 
growing in huge clusters, very compact 
on the stem; matures early and evenly; 
yields from ten to fifteen tons to the acre, 
easily cured, making a pound of raisins 
from three and one-half pounds of grapes; 
the fruit is delicious to eat fresh from the 
vine. 

Much of the fruit grown in the County 
goes to the Marysville canneries; large 
shipments are made of fresh fruit to the 
Kastern States and to San Francisco, 
and a large quantity dried. Estimated 
acres in cereals, 120,000; acres in fruit, 
5,000; hops, 125; garden, 2,000; oranges, 
25; grapes, 500. 

Live stock raising is also among the in- 
dustries of the county and is conducted 
more on the system in vogue in the 
Hastern States than in other counties, 
and the animals are generally of a su- 
perior quality. 

Sutter is the only county in the group 
where local option has banished the liq- 
uor traffic. The few people in Sutter who 
have the lingering appetite for strong 


drink, must go to Marysville for their 
tipple. Whether this fact adds to the 


business of the street car line I am un- 
able to say—probably,—well I will not 
guess. 

All in all, this is a county whose popu- 
lation compares favorably with any in 
the State, socially and morally. The 
schools are good and the people law- 
abiding, industrious and progressive. The 
tux-rate is among the lowest in the State, 
and there are few delinquent tax-payers. 

For an examination of Butte County, 
the visitor should first see Oroville, going 

by rail from Marys- 

ville, passing thro’ 
Honcut and Palermo. 

He may then return 

to Marysville by 
rail, resuming his journey by the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s line, leading to 
Portland, Oregon, which takes him 
through the towns of Gridley, Biggs, Nel- 
son, Durham, to the beautiful town of 
Chico. He will find much to interest 


Butte County. 
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him in this county—ranking fifth of the 
group we are examining in population, 
third in assessed valuation. Area, 1773 
square miles, ranking third after Shasta 
and Tehama in size. Population, 17,117. 
Principal towns, Chico, 2,640, with a sub- 
urban population of 1,000, where is loca- 
ted a State Normal School; Oroville, the 
county-seat, 2,237; Biggs, estimated, 850; 
Gridley, 850; Palermo, 500; Honcut, 400; 
Cherokee, 400; Forbestown, 409; Ther- 
malito, 500. 


The State Normal School at Chico 
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ninety per cent are known to have been 
in the employ of the State and over 
seventy-five per cent are now so em- 
gloyed. The school offers a four year 
course for graduates of the ninth grade, 
a two year course for graduates of ac- 
credited High Schools, and a two year 
ccurse for preparation of kindergarten- 
ers. It is essentially a schoo! for the 
training of teachers. 

The Normal building is situated a few 
rods from a mountain stream, near the 
center of a campus of eight acres. The 
campus is ornamented with a magni- 


ficent growth of trees and flowers and 
equalled 


by only a few of the vast 





A Summer Camp near Summit of Coast Range, altitude 6500 feet, 


deserves more than passing mention, as 
it is the principal educational institu- 
tion in the Sacramento Valley. It was 
established by act of Legislature in 
1887, and opened in September, 1889, 
enrolling a total of 110 pupils the first 
year. I quote from a letter by Presi- 
dent C. C. Van Liew: 

“The enrollment in 1899-1900 was 377. 
During the past four years there has 
been an increase in the totai work of 
the institution of over fifty per cent. 


Up to January, 1901, the school had 
graduated 366 teachers. Of these over 


properties owned by the State. The 
building is a fine modern structure of 
twenty-eight rooms, finished in white 
cedar and equipped with physical, chem- 
ical and biological laboratories, librar- 
ies, apparatus and materials for 
thorough and efficient work in all de- 
partments. 


In addition to its functions as a re- 
pository for scientific and historical col- 
iections the museum at this normal is 
both a laboratory and a workshop. It 
is a place in which a large share of the 
microscopic work, dissecting, science, 
reading, study, and recitations are car- 
ried on. It contains six alcoves nearly 
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30 feet square, and a corridor between 
the cases, 80 feet for dissecting tables. 
The alcoves are used for recitation 
rcoms, workshops, offices, library, and 
study tables. One room has been es- 
pecially fitted up for projection work, 
pboto-microscopy, and photo-micro- 
graphy. 

The museum already contains a large 
number of valuable specimens in all 
lines of science, a large share of which 
were mounted by students. 


The library consists of over 8,900 vol- 
umes selected, classified and arranged 
for the convenience of the work in the 
various departments, free access. to 
the shelves is allowed, with the object 
in view of encouraging students to be- 
come familiar with books and methods 
of library investigation. 

The ‘Normal Record” is a monthly 
jeurnal managed by the students. Its 
cantents are largely contributed by the 
students, and its business management 
rests in their hands, so that it offers 
excellent opportunities for training in 
journalism and the conduct of business. 
In addition to this, it aims to serve its 
readers with reading matter of value, 
and to be a medium of thought-exchange 
between students, alumni, and faculty. 

There are a Young Men’s and a Young 
Woman’s Normal Debating Society, 
which are doing very active and effic- 
ient work in practical training of their 
members for public speaking. During 
the spring of 1900, a series of medal- 
contests were held, which greatly stim- 
ulated the growth and interest in the 
work of these _ societies. These will 
probably be continued in the future. 

Finally the students maintain two re- 
ligious organizations,—the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, and the 
Young People’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The character of the school is 
in part sustained by the spirit of these 
associations. 


The Training School is open to the 
children of Chico and vicinity, or to any 
who wish to make special preparation 
for the Normal course. 


About two miles from Chico the State 
maintains a Forestry Station of forty 
acres, a donation from General Bidwell. 
For the past ten years experiments have 
been made in the planting of trees to 
cetermine what varieties are best suited 
ta this soil.” 

Butte County lies on the eastern side of 
the Sacramento valley, and upon the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains—extending from the Sacramento 
River on the west to the summit of the 
most westerly range of the Sierras on 
the east, and is divided into level valley, 
rolling foot-hill land, and rugged moun- 


tains, about equal parts. The valley por 
tion is level, devoted mainly to growing 
grain. The central portion, rolling land, 
rises gradually into low foothills, the rise 
continuing gradually toward the high 
mountains on the east. The characteris- 
tics of these mountains as elsewhere is 
that they are deeply cut by canyons, 
where swift streams plunge madly over 
rocky beds with innumerable water-falls. 
The scenery of Eastern Butte is grand 
and beautiful beyond description, and on 
these mountains coniferous forests 
abound. The principal mountain stream 
is the Feather River, with which we be- 
came acquainted in Yuba and Sutter 
counties, and which is altogether one of 
the most important rivers in the State, 
draining as it does, with its tributaries, 
about 4,000 square miles, and carrying 
in its bed to the valley at its lowest stage 
water estimated at 100,000 miners’ inches. 
(A miner’s inch is that quantity of water 
which will flow through an aperture one 
inch square under a four-inch pressure 
each minute—about nine and one-half 
gallons.) Butte and Chico Creeks 
are also important streams in this county, 
and furnish water for irrigation and for 
developing electrical power. Probably 
two-thirds of the land in the County may 
be classed as agricultural, and in many 
parts of the mountains there is more 
or less land under cultivation. Timothy 
grass is a valuable crop in mountain val- 
leys, and the lumbering and other opera- 
tions in that region furnish ready mar- 
ket at good prices for mountain products. 
Over one-third, and less than one-half, 
of the land in the county is under culti- 
vation, and nearly all the land not culti- 
vated is grazed. The mountains are 
heavily forested—the commercial woods 
growing at elevations between 2,000 feet 
and 5,000 feet. 


Cereals—About 320,000 acres are de- 
voted to grain growing: Alfalfa—1000 
acres; Hemp—500 acres, very profitably 
grown on the Feather River bottom lands: 
near Biggs and Gridley. The hemp plant 
grows luxuriantly, attaining a height 
of from 12 to 14 feet, and the fibre is ex- 
cellent. Specimens may be seen in the 
exhibition rooms of the State Board of 
Trade in San Francisco. There are 
thousands of acres adapted to the sugar 
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There are three flour mills in the 
county, at Chico, Oroville and Durham. 
The Chico pliant is one of the largest and 
finest in the valley. It has a capacity 
of 200 barrels, and it is operated by elec- 
tricity, generated by water power fifteen 
miles away. The Oroville flour mills 
are operated by water power applied 
direct and have a capacity of 130 barrels 
per day. 

Butte has a paint mine and paint mill. 
* * * Yellow ochre, Venetian red, brown 
metallic, umbre and sienna: are produced. 
The ore carries free gold in sufficient 
quantities to pay the expenses of mining. 

Cement has been discovered near 
Pentz and tested by experts who pro- 
10unce it equal to the best Portland ce- 
ment. 

The oil-mining excitement has reached 
Butte County and two wells are being 
bcred at the present time, one near Chico, 


and the other near Oroville. 


The mountain streams afford excellent 
cpportunities for establishing power 
plants. The Butte County Electric Power 
and Lighting Company, with its plant on 
Butte Creek, is now generating daily 1,200 
horse power, and is selling its power to 
mining dredgers on Feather River below 
Oroville and furnishing power to light 
the city of Chico, to run the Chico flour 
mill and other machinery in that vicin- 
ity. The company is now disposing of 
about 800 horse power, and will shortly 
furnish to the Biggs & Colusa Power 
Company 500 horse power to be used in 
propelling machinery, pumping water for 
irrigation and drainage and lighting pur- 
poses. Contracts have been let for ad- 
ditional dynamos and generators to gen- 
erate 2,000 additional horse power. The 
machinery is expected to be installed 
and in active operation by May 1, 1901. 
Companies using this power to operate 
their dredgers speak of it in the highest 
terms. Power from the Bay Counties 
Power Company’s plant is also used to 
operate dredgers near Oroville. The 
plant is situated in Yuba County. 

Mining has always been one of the im- 
portant industries of this county. 


The greatest interest is being taken 
just now in the mining dredgers oper- 
ating on Feather River near Oroville. 
The first successful gold dredge began 
in the spring of 1898. The company 
which built the first machine now has 
three in operation. There are nine dred- 
gers at work at the present time; two 


are building: and almost complete, while 
four more have been planned for and will 
probably be under construction soon. 


Good common schools under one of the 
best State systems in the Union. Num- 
ber of public school districts, 76; number 
of teachers, 114; number of school child- 


ren, school age, 4348; two high schools; 
cne State Normal School at Chico. 

Orange groves are in all valley parts 
of the county, and up to an altitude of 
1,000 feet. 

The olive grows in the valley and foot- 
hill portions, and as high as 1800 feet 
above sea level. It bears heavily. 

There are three creameries, one each 
at Chico, Oroville and Biggs, all idle 
because farmers will not patronize them. 

Good land can be had at $15 per acre, 
five or six miles from the railway under 
ditch. (This must be foothills more or 
less covered with timber and chaparral. 
No good bottom land can be bought at 
this price.—N. P. C.) 

Snow falls in the mountain regions 
sometimes to a depth of ten or twelve 
feet at the higher altitudes. Within 
twenty miles of the orange orchards at 
Oroville snow falls every year, and 
strange as it may seem, the greater the 
snow-fall the better for the orange in- 
dustry. To the heavy snow-fall is due in 
part the abundant summer supply of 
water. Along the lower edge of the snow 
line it melts rapidly, but at higher alti- 
tudes, it lies on the ground much of the 
summer, and, melting gradually, adds 
to the water supply. 

To home-seekers Butte County offers 
all the advantages of cheap land, abun- 
dant water already diverted and ready 
for use, of equitable climate, good schools 
and social advantages. The opportuni- 
ties she offers to those who would till the 
soil or delve for minerals are unsur- 
passed.” 


Mr. Beard’s enthusiasm for his county 
is characteristic of Californians, but it is 
fully justified. What he says, however, 
applies not alone to Butte County, but is 
equally true with slight variations in all 
the counties. It is because in describing 
Butte he is describing other portions of 
the valley that I have quoted from him 
sa fully. 

It should be added that the large and 
beautiful rancho, near Chico, formerly 
belonging to General Bidwell (now de- 
ceased), is being sub-divided into small 
tracts for sale to settlers, and so also is 
the Wilson rancho next north of the Bid- 
well property. 

The west side of the 
valley is bisected by 
the Southern Pacific 
Company’s railroad 
which leaves’ the 
main line at Davisville, Yolo County, and 
unites with the road traversing the east 


Colusa County. 
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side, at Tehama, and thence continues to 
Oregon. 


Colusa County lies nearly west of 
Sutter County. Some of its lands 
are on the east side of the river. Popu- 


lation, 7,346. Chief towns: Colusa, the 
county-seat, situated on the Sacramento 
River, reached by narrow gauge line from 
Colusa Junction, has population of 1490, 
and with its extensions, 2200; Maxwell, 
400; Williams, 500; Arbuckle, 550, on 
main line of railroad. From Colusa Junc- 
tion, the narrow gauge railroad runs west 
to the foothill town of Sites. Area of 
county 1,150 square miles. The eastern 
portion of the county—a little over one- 
half its area—lies along the western bor- 
der of the Sacramento Valley, and is rich 
in natural resources and beautiful in its 
scenery. The western portion consists 
of foothills and mountains, interspersed 
with small lovely valleys for which na- 
ture has done much and man but little. 
Agricultural land, 450,000 acres; grazing, 
256,000, and mountain, 30,000. The agri- 
cultural lands are devoted to: Wheat, 
180,000 acres; barley, 59,500; oats, 1,000; 
corn, 1,500; hay, 8,000; alfalfa, 3,000; 
sugar beets, 1,000, showing high per cent 
of sugar and purity; vegetables, 500 
acres. 

Fruit Industry—Not greatly developed; 
about 1,500 acres of deciduous fruits; cit- 
rus fruits, 40 acres; oranges apparently 
ao well. 500 acres raisin grapes; 40 
acres wine and 20 acres table grapes. 

Live Stock—Cattle, 8,150; hogs, 20,350; 
sheep, 17,000; angora goats, 1,000; mules, 
3,250; jacks, 27; horses, 4,286, as shown 
on assessment roll. 

Dairying—3 creameries. Poultry inter- 
ests considerably developed. 

The bottom lands along the river are 
protected from overflow by levees, and 
these in turn furnish opportunity for 
winter irrigation from the river when 
above its natural banks. Probably 5,000 
acres are thus treated. Several creeks 
flow into the county from the Coast 
Range during part of the year, on the 
heads of which storage reservoirs could 
be constructed. Water can be had by 
digging at depths from 12 to 20 feet along 
the river, and from 20 to 80 feet along 
the plains, and in the foothills. The 
cheapest irrigation is from the river as 


above described, costing about 10 cents 
per acre; by pumps the cost is from $1.50 
t» $5.00 per acre. In this county are 
several healing springs, which are also 
used more or less aS summer resorts. 
Blanks’ Sulphur Springs, 27 miles south- 
west from Williams; temperature of 
water, 108 degrees, and about 1,500 
feet elevation; Wilbur Hot Sulphur 
Springs, one mile from Blank’s Springs, 
temperature, 140 degrees, used locally for 
medicinal purposes; both these springs 
highly recommended for rheumatism, 
catarrh, etc.; Frost’s Springs in the north- 
western part of the county, 35 miles from 
Sites; excellent for stomach troubles; 
elevation, 1,700 feet; Cook’s Springs, 20 
miles from &..ves in Indian Valley, middle- 
western part of county, 1,500 feet eleva- 


tion. The water is charged with sulphur, 
carbonic acid gas, carbonates of sada, 


magnesia, iron and calcium and has a tem- 
perature of 60 to 70 degrees. 100,000 gal- 
Icons of this water are shipped away an- 
nually to all parts of the world. It is bot- 
tled at the spring. 

In the county, there are about 2,000 
acres reported suitable for fruit or any 
other crop, purchasable in small tracts 
at $30 to $50 per acre, improved. At Co- 
lusa is a large roller flour mill; one small 
saw mill in western part of county. The 
east slope of the Coast Range does not 
contain much commercial timber, 
though it is heavily forested. Large 
and valuable stone quarries are in the 
foothills, from which all parts of the 
State draw. The new ferry depot and 
the band stand in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, are built from this stone, 
taken from the quarries of the Colusa 
Sandstone Company, and are both monu- 
ments of architectural beauty. The prin- 
cipal mineral product (other than stone) 
is quicksilver. Strong indications exist 
of petroleum in the southwestern por- 
tion of the county, and two oil wells at 
this time are being sunk. 

Wages do not differ much throughout 
the valley. The rates given for this 
county are not far from the wages paid 
elsewhere, and may be given here once 
for all: Farm hands, $25 to $30 per month, 
in harvest time, $1.50 to $4 per day; or- 
chard hands, $25 to $30 per month; per 
day, $1.25; all the above with board, or 
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YOEO COUNTY. =i) * sa Prit Packing. 2. Large almond trees in March. 3. Reservoir 
and pumping plant sub-irrigation used on orchard and vineyard. 4. Main street, look- 
5. Old-style power almond huller, Davisville. 6. Sled and 


ing west, Woodland, Cal. 
7. Scene on Cache Creek, near Es- 


Sheet combined for gathering almonds, Davisville. 
parto, Yolo County, Cal. 
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1.75 in orchards without board. Picking 
and canning fruits for drying are paid for 
by the box, and the operators, generally 
women and children, for cutting, earning 
from $1.00 to $2.00 per day. Mechanics 
get $2.50 to $4.00; masons, $4.00 to $5.00; 
plasterers, $4.00 to $5.00; blacksmiths, 
$2.00 to $3.50; printers, union wages; 
machinists and engineers, $3.50 to $5.00; 
stone cutters, $4.50 to $5.00 (union); gen- 
eral laborers, $1.50 to $2.00; ail above 
board themselves. Highest temperature, 
at Colusa, 105 degrees; lowest, 21 ¢2- 
grees; average number clear days, 242; 
fair days, 74; cloudy, 49.2; rainfall, low- 
est, 10.5 inches; highest, 33.8; average, 
19.67. inches. 


One of the peculiarities of the foothill 
region of this and Glen County, next north, 
are parallel valleys formed by streams 
coursing north and south, but shut off 
from the main valley by ranges of rolling 
hills. Examples: Bear Creek has its source 
in the western portion of the valley, 
flows south, and empties into Cache Creek 
in Yolo County. Along its course is Bear 
Valley, ten miles long and nearly two 
miles wide, elevation 1500 feet. Here 
is room for many attractive homes; the 
soil is very productive. Indian Valley, 
next in. importance, lies along Indian 
Creek, which rises in the southern end 
of the county, runs north and empties 
into Stony Creek in Glenn County. Fine 
crops of al! kinds of grain and fruits are 
raised in this valley. In this valley are 
Cook’s Springs. Antelope Valley lies 
east of Indian Valley, and courses north 
and south, and terminates near Sites. The 
land will produce anything that grows in 
California; a valuable salt lake or de- 
pesit was discovered here by General 
Bidwell in 1843. These valleys lie west 
of the main body of valley land, and can- 
not be seen from the railroad, as they 
are shut out by intervening parallel hills. 


The oil industry in this county, though 
it is as yet only partially developed, 
seems to be a very promising one. Par- 
affine is the base of the oil product of 
Colusa, and, as the fields, so far as they 
have been discovered, are only twenty 
miles from river transportation, and half 
that distance from the railroad, they may 
be said to be right in the market. Oil 


lands so favorably situated are exception- 
ebly valuable. 
Glenn County was tak- 
en from the north side 
Glenn County. of Colusa County, a 
few years since, and 
its county-seat estab- 
lished at Witiows, a busy town of 1,480 
inhabitants. Colusa lost 1,248 square 
miles by Glenn’s_ secession. Other 
towns in the county besides Willows are: 
Orland, 530, and Germantown on the rail- 
road north of Willows; Elk Creek, 300, 
on Stony Creek; Butte City, 160, on the 
Sacramento River; KFruto, on a branch 
railroad west of Willows. The county 
has an area of 1,248 square miles, and a 
population of 5,510. I am indebted to Mr. 
Frank §. Reager, superintendent of 
schools at Willows for a report which I 
capy as giving a succinct statement of 
general facts relating to the county: 


“The western portion of Glenn County 
is in the high mountains, the summit 
being the boundary; next to these comes 
about fifteen miles of foothills thickly 
set with little valleys of wonderful fer- 
tility; then comes the valley proper, 
which is about twenty miles wide from 
hills to river. Glenn County has about 
45,000 acres of very rich land on the east 
side of the river in the neighborhood of 
Butte City. The valley land is level, ex- 
cept for the general slope to the south- 
east. The elevation of these valley 


“plains” is about 200 feet on the northern 
boundary, and about 115 on the southern, 
28% miles farther south. 

About 500,000 acres of agricultural land, 
175,000 acres of grazing, and 124,000 
acres of forest land. Wheat, 400,900 
acres; barley, 100,000 acres; alfalfa, 400 
acres; about 100 acres are devoted to 
market gardening. 700 acres are devoted 
to deciduous fruit trees, about half to 
prunes, one-fourth to peaches, and bal- 
ance to apricots, pears, and almonds. 
Oranges, lemons, and olives are to he 
found in door-yards in every part of the 
county. About 100 acres in orchard have 
been set to these trees about Orland. 
Table grapes, 50 acres. 

Live Stock—50,000 sheep; 7,000 cattle: 
3,000 horses; . 3,500 mules, and 10,000 
hogs. 

Conditions for dairying are very fa- 
vorable, but there are not enough cows 
milked to supply the local demand. There 
is a creamery at Willows, but it has 
never operated, as it was impossible to 
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2. Old peach and fig trees; peach 


SOLANO COUNTY.—1. Vacaville from College Park. 
4, Orchard scene, Vaca Valley 


tree thirty-one years old. 3. Scene in Vaca Valley. 
5 Property of J. M. Bassford. 6. Pear tree at Laguinita, 87 years old; 600 pounds this 


year. 
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get the milk. (What a commentary! 7,000 
cattle in this rich county, and the farmer 
buying his butter elsewhere!—N. P. C.). 
About 3,000 chickens are kept on the 
farms. About 40 tons of turkeys are an- 
nually shipped, principally from Orland 
and Fruto. No bees are kept except a few 
stands at various farms. Opportunities 
are splendid in this line. 


During the summer of 1900 about 600 
acres were irrigated by ditches from 
Stony Creek, about 100 acres by pump- 
ing from Sacramento River, and about 
40 acres by pumping from wells. About 
one-third of the deciduous fruit orchards 
are irrigated, and all the orange and 
lemon. All the lands of the county are 
excellent for irrigation. Stony Creek 
is the only stream from the mountains 
flowing through the county to the river. 
In the late fall it has furnished but little 
water to the irrigators on the plains, al- 
though those in the foothill valleys along 
its course have had water enough, as 
has everybody in the spring and early 
Summer. However, a great deal of work 
is now being done on the lower ditches, 
and we expect better results hereafter. 
Few streams anywhere offer better facili- 
ties for the storage of water than this 
one does. The Geological Survey has 
just completed its investigations along 
Stony Creek, and reports many excel- 
lent reservoir sites, three of which were 
carefully measured with the following 
results: Briscoe reservoir, with a capac- 
ity of 14.630 acre-feet, can be constructed 
at a total cost of $122,000: Bast Park, 
capacity 25,000 acre-feet, cost $165,400; 
Millsite, capacity 45,750 acre-feet, cost 
$698,000. This cost includes a liberal es- 
timate for land damages. 


There is an inexhaustible supply of 
water underground, at a depth of 


from twelve to thirty feet in all parts 
of the valley lands. At Orland, one well 
in which the water stands at 20 feet, 
furnishes 18,000 gallons per hour through- 
out the irrigating season. There are 
several other wells there that furnish 


smaller pumps. The water is raised by 
wind-mill, horse-power, and gasoline 
engines. By wind-mill is about as 


cheap as buying from the ditch, but the 
small element of uncertainty has caused 
several more expensive plants to be in- 
stalled. 

By gasoline the cost is about double 
that of buying from the ditch company, 
which charges $2.50 per acre for the sea- 
son. 

The mountains on the west abound 
with delightful camping grounds, and are 
filled with summer visitors. Alder 
Springs is the only one that is fitted for 
the accommodation of guests without 


tents and camping outfits. Many of the 
Gienn County people prefer to cross the 
Summit into Mendocino and Lake coun- 
ties. Tuscan Springs, Bartlett Springs, 
Cook’s Springs,Wilber Springs, and Rich- 
ardson’s Springs, wnile not in the county, 
are in easy reach of its inhabitants, and 
are very popular with them. The Sacra- 
mento River on the east furnishes ex- 
cellent fishing, and good sport shooting 
ducks and geese. The mountains on the 
west are fitsed with deer, and the more 


ambitious hunter can easily find bear 
and panther. Foxes and coyotes furnish 
some exciting chases, as many stockmen 
in the western part of the county keep 
valuable kennels to combat these enemies 
of their herds. 

About 6,000 acres, suitable for decidu- 
ous fruits, citrus fruits, or alfalfa, are 
now offered .n tracts of from five to forty 


acres. About fifty thousand acres of the 
choicest land are offered in tracts of 160 


acres or more. The best of it will grow 
anything. The small tracts are held 
at $35 to $65. The larger at from $20 
t+ $40 per acre, unimproved. (By unim- 
proved land is meant land under culti- 
vation but without buildings.—N. P. C.) 


One. small saw-mill in the western 
mountains is in operation. It supplies 
part of the local demand. There are many 
excellent opportunities to install electri- 
cal plants operated by the waters of Stony 
Creek. 

Farming and stock-raising are the prin- 
cipal industries. Fruit-growing, etc., is 
as yet in its infancy. 

Rainfall in a period of years: Lowest 
annual, 7.16 for season from September 
1, 1897, to September 1, 1898: Highest 
annual, 25.98 for season from September 
1, 1892 to September 1, 1893: Average 
annual, 17.05. Tne Weather Bureau con- 
siders 16.60 inches normal for Orland. 
For 1899 the rainfall was 22.41 inches. 

Copper and sliver have been discovered 
in refractory ores in quantities too smal] 
to pay for working. Coal has been found 
in vein, too narrow to work. Great quan- 
tities of chrome exist and have been 
mined to some extent, but the cost of 
transporting to railroad caused opera- 
tions to cease. Splendid indications exist 
for oil. The Glenn Co. Oil and Coal CO:, 
The Great Northern Oil Co., the Briscoe 
Oil and Mineral Co., The Stony Creek 
Oil Co., are some of the companies pre- 
paring to develop these fields. The Glenn 


County Oil and Coal Co. has a well 
dewn 100 feet,at present, and is rapidly 


pushing the work. The Great Northern 
has its well down 185 feet, and claims to 


have splendid indications.” 

I received later the following letter, 
which I deem of sufficient importance to 
reproduce it here: 
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SOLANO COUNTY.—1. Special service squadron, 1892, at Mare 
Light House. 3. 


Island. 2. Mare Island 
Ferry boat ‘Vallejo’; workingmen returning from Mare Island. 4. Mo- 
nadnock—first iron warship built (at Vallejo) in California. 5. Mare Island Dry Dock. In 
use for fifteen years without expenditure of $1.00 for repairs. 
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“In submitting the answers to ques- 
tions I find I overlooked one industry 
that is fast coming to the front in west- 
ern Glenn County (and southwestern Te- 
hama as well); that is, the goat business. 
I copy the following letter that has just 
reached me from that section: 

“*lTess than 15 years ago the Angora 
goat was a rarity in Glenn County. Now 
between the North Fork of Stony Creek 
and the South Fork of Elder Creck, there 
are more than 15,000. The portion of 
the country devoted to their production 
is immediately along the base of the 
Coast Range, or of foothills, a country 
that is unfit for anything else but wild 
animals. 


“«The Angora is by nature fitted to 
climb over rocks, and in brush and rough 


mountainous localities to procure food, 
where other domestic animals would not 
succeed in even living. 

“<The long silky mohair is valuable 
for various purposes, and is coming into 
use more and more each year. 

“*Angora mutton or venison is far 
superior to the Mexican, or old American 
goat, and by many is considered better 
than sheep mutton. It has sold in the 
markets for the past two years at about 
the same price as sheep. 

“*Tt is the practice of Angora owners 
to keep them on the foothills for about 
eight months—from October to June— 
then move them to the summit of the 
mountains for about four months, during 
the hot season. By so doing the herds 
have green growing food the year 
through, and the cool climate of the 
higher altitudes tends to increase the 
length and fineness of the mohair. This 
industry is a growing one, and as the An- 
goras are located where the land without 
them would be a total waste, it is greatly 


to the advantage of the county. There 
is room for many more as soon as they 
can be procured. The demand for stock 
goats is greater than the supply at pres- 
ent. 


CONKLIN BROTHERS, Pioneers of the 
Angora business in Glenn County.’ ” 

An enterprising effort is being made to 
develop the orange industry around Or- 
land, and so far it promises success. 
We now approach 
the converging boun- 
daries of the great 
Sacramento Valley. 
At its base I have described five large 
counties—Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, 
Yolo, and Solano—stretching from the 
Sierra mountain top to the Bay of San 
Francisco. In the middle it was three 
counties wide, Yuba, Sutter and Colusa. 
One county (Tehama) now stretches from 


Tehama County. 


the top of Mt. Lassen and the high alti- 
tudes of the Sierras to the summit of the 
Coast Range. »scanding-on Lassen, 10,- 
400 feet elevation, which has its name 
from Peter Lassen, wno first opened a 
trail to California south of this monument 
to his memory, and thence looking down 
Deer Creek to what is now the town of 
Vina, the site of Governor Stanford‘s 
great vineyard, one has laid before him 
4’ panorama of the entire valley below, 
as far as the eye can discern anything in 
the glimmer of the sunlight reflected 
from the golden fields of grain. South 
and east lies in full view this stupendous 
mountain range wnich protects us from 
the cold winds that sweep from the north 
down the desert. Looking north the range 
broadens, finding its apex at Mt. Shasta, 
14,440 feet elevation, and blends with the 
Siskiyou Mountains, which latter, to- 
gether with the Sierras, form the con- 
necting link with the nobdie Coast Range, 
thus raising a barrier on north, east and 
west against the Arctic blasts, seven and 
eight thousand feet high, heavily tim- 
bered along its western sides and in the 
middle, nearly the width of the entire 
State. Little wonder, when the soft 
trade winds of the ocean are considered, 
which find their way into the great valley, 
that this sheltered region is the “land of 
sunshine, fruit and flowers.” At the 
base of Lassen’s cone, on the southeast 
s.ue in Plumas County, and on the south- 
west side in Tehama County, are manifes- 
tations of volcanic action on an extensive 
scale, but little known even to Califor- 
nians, and of great interest to the scien- 
tiSt. 

Geysers, hot springs, hot mud lakes, im- 
mense deposits of decomposed mineral 
substances, out of which most delicate 
pigments are made, cover large terri- 
tory, and form one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive objects among all the 
many wonders of nature in California. 
But let us descend from these enchanting 
mountain heights; the home seeker does 
not want to abide among perpetual snow 
Gritts: 

Tehama County has a population of 10,- 
996. Its chief towns are Red Bluff, the 
county-seat, 2,750 inhabitants; Corning, 
1,020. There are several suburban addi- 
tions to Corning, which would more than 
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deuble the old town: the population of 
the adjacent picturesque and promising 
Maywood Colony is about 1,800; Tehama, 
¢50; Vina, 235. Area of the county, 3,120 
Square miles—about 2,000,000 acres. 

Agricultural land is given at 700,000 
acres; grazing 800,000; timbered or for- 
est 500,000. In wheat, 32,900 acres; oats, 
1,900; barley, 20,850; hay, 19,340; corn, 
12; vegetable gardens, 230; alfalfa, 1,600; 
Sugar beets 1,000 to be planted this 
year. These figures were furnished me 
from the Assessor’s books. The acreage 
of wheat in 1900 was smaller than the 
average, Owing to early and continuous 
rains in November. 

Table grapes, 327 acres; wine grapes, 
2,990 acres; raisin grapes, 325 acres. 

Fruit trees, bearing and non-bearing, 
14,013 acres, of which there are 7,451 
acres Of peaches, 2,507 acres olives, 1,120 
acres prunes; the remaining the usual 
varieties of deciduous trees. Olive plant- 
ing is the favorite with the Maywood 
Colony people near Corning. 

Live Stock, as shown by the Assessor’s 


roll: Sheep, 175,771;. cattle, all kinds, 
12,955; horses, 4,513; mules, 1,561; jacks, 
19. 


I have not mentioned a fact interesting 
t. investors; to wit, the rate of taxation. 
In this county it is $1.60 on the $100. In 
seme of the counties it is a little more 
and in some a little less. The rate gener- 
ally is not high. 

The healthfulness of this county is 
excellent, and the same may be said of 
the entire valley. The county is well 
watered, especially on the east side of 
the Sacramento River. On the west fa- 
cilities exist for irrigation as I have al- 
ready pointed out, by taking ditches from 
upper points on the streams coming from 
the Coast Range. Irrigation is extensively 
practiced on the Deer Creek orchards, 
near Vina, and on the alfalfa fields and 
vineyards of the Stanford estate, and on 
the lands of the Cone estate, east of Red 
Bluff. 

Large tracts of land have been subdi- 
vided in the vicinity of Corning, where is 
situated the Maywood and Ritchfield Col- 
onies. Probably 10,000 acres are in the 
market near Corning, in the hands of 
various enterprising citizens, and at rea- 
sonable prices. Steps are being taken 


tc bring water to these lands, and water 
is easily attainable by wells. Around 
Red Bluff are some desirable lands offer- 
ed in small subdivisions at fair prices. 
A few orchards in bearing in Berrendos, 
east side of the river, opposite Red Bluff, 
on good bottom lands, can be purchased 
at the price of unimproved land plus 
the cost of building the orchard. Prices 
of land in the county, suitable for agri- 
culture and fruit growing, range from 
$15 to $60 per acre. 

The surface of Tehama County consists 
first of a section of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, which, south of Red Bluff, expands 
into a broad and level plain, divided by 
the Sacramento River. To the west this 
plain swells into low, level table lands 
or prairies that farther on lift into broken 
hills and the steep slope of the Coast 
Range mountains. 

In these mountains numerous streams 
have their source and flow easterly 
at irregular intervals from each other 
through the western half of the county, 
into the Sacramento River, the _ prin- 
cipal of which are Cottonwood, Dib- 
ble, Reed’s, Red Bank, Elder, Thomes, 
and Stony Creek. On the east of this val- 
ley is a lava flow which extends for sey- 
eral miles up the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains to what is 
known as tne pine timber belt; above 
these lava beds the Sierras become more 
precipitous and are heavily covered with 
Sugar pine, yellow pine and fir timber 
of excellent merchantable quality. Be- 
tween the high ridges are numerous fruit- 
ful little valleys well watered by the 
streams which flow westerly into the Sac- 
ramento; these streams or creeks are 
Battle, Digger, Payne’s, Antelope, Mill, 
Deer, and Pine Creeks. Battle, Deer 
and Mill Creeks furnish almost unlimited 
opportunities for electrical power plants. 

The scenery in this county is not sur- 
passed elsewhere in California; the beau- 
tiful, the picturesque, and the grand are 
so blended as at once to challenge 
admiration and delight the beholder. 
One hundred and forty miles to the north 
Mount Shasta rears its majestic form, 
is covered with perpetual snow from its 
summit to the base of the cone. 

The dark green of the coniferous for- 
ests that cover the lower slopes of the 
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Sierras, contrasts strongly with their 
snow-covered tops. The landscapes are 
charming expressions of rural loveliness; 
parks of great oaks dotting the hills and 
scattered over the plains; the long lines 
of sycamore, cottonwood and elder that 
fringe the streams; the thousands of 
acres of orchard and vineyard; the fields 
of alfalfa with their perpetual verdure; 
the large flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, 
and bands of horses here and there to 
be seen and the vast fields of grain stret- 


put is about 20 million feet. There is a 
large fruit packing house at Red Bluff; 
a cold storage plant and an ice plant of 
15 tons capacity per day. It remains 
only to notice the healing springs of the 
ccunty—Colyear’s, about 30 miles from 
Red Bluff, in the Coast Range; Morgan’s, 
in the Sierras, about 50 miles distant. 
Both of these are large camping re- 


sorts. The most notable of the healing 
waters are found at Tuscan Springs, 
nine miles east of Red Bluff. Ample 





Transportation Blockading the Sacramento River. 


ching for miles away, present a picture 
that few other localities can match. 


The principal manufacturing enter- 
prize is that of the Sierra Lumber Com- 
pany. It has a large sash and door fac- 
tory at Red Bluff. There is here, also, 
a well-equipped flour mill. In the moun- 
tains the S. L. Co. conducts large lumber- 
ing operations, bringing the rough lum- 
ber down the mountain sides and across 
the valley to its plant, on the river, for 
forty miles in a V flume. Its annual out- 


accommodations are here for’ inva- 
lids, and thousands of the lame and 
halt, and otherwise unfortunate, visit 


Tuscan in the course of the year, com- 
ing from all parts of the State, and from 
other States. For the special curative 
properties of these springs, inquiry 
Should be made of the proprietor, Mr. 
E. B. Walbridge, Tuscan Springs P. O. 
Strong indications of petroleum are 
found near the foothills on both sides 
of the river in this county. 








YUBA COUNTY.—1. Hydraulic Mine, Smartsville. 
the mine. 4. Moving machinery from railroad to 
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9 Yuba River. 3. Freighting to 
power house. 5. Stacking hay. 








YUBA COUNTY.—Fruit 
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on Feather River Orchard. 
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YUBA COUNTY.—House of Oranges, Cit 


We have now reach- 
ed the end of our 
journey, in Shasta 
County, having tra- 
versed an Empire 
where a million peo- 
ple may find happy homes and profitable 
employment. Approaching Redding, the 


Shasta County. 


Almond Orchard in the Sacramento Valley. 
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county-seat of Shasta County, we are im- 
pressed by the changed appearance of val- 
ley and mountain. We are nearer now to 
these giant ranges, and their carved and 
jagged surfaces begin to reveal them- 
selves. Looking from:the lower end of 
the valley at Woodland, for example, the 
mountains on either side are mantled 
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with an exquisitely delicate ultramarine 
blue, ever changing with the degrees 
and slant of the sun’s rays and cloud 
shadows; at this distant point of view 
the anatomy of the mountains is not un- 
folded. Lassen looms up on the east; 
the Trinity and Yalla Balla Peaks, in the 
upper Coast Range, on the west, and the 
dome of noble Mt. Shasta, rises dimly 
at the northern horizon. All these fea- 
tures become more and more beautiful 
as we approach the head of the valley. 
The mountain slopes which were spread 
before the eye, as upon a canvas, now 


Camping in the Sierras, 


have life and distinct form and individu- 
ality, and one begins to feel their pres- 
ence. The views from Red Bluff are en- 
chanting, but I have often felt that at 
Redding we have the culmination of 
nature’s effort in this marvelously beau- 
tiful valley. The great white cone of 
Shasta is visible down to its base, and 
Seems to rise out of a vast forested hori- 
zon, the mountain range on which it 
rests being shut out by intervening roll- 
ing, wooded hills. 


Looking east from the elevated plateau 
on which the town is situated, the west- 


ern slope of the Sierras, from foot to 
Summit, stretches out vefore you, with 
Lassen towering over all, at this point 
seemingly more majestic than proud 
Shasta itself. One now can look into the 
canyons, that open on the mountain de- 
clivities, their profound depths enshroud- 
ed in a blue semi-translucent atmosphere 
that delicately veils their ragged and 
rock-ribbed sides. It is worth a trip on 
the west side to Redding (not the east 
Side, for the effects are not there so pro- 
nounced) to view the enhanced beauties 
of the landscape in the stretches of the 





Northern California. 


upper portion of the valley. 
As heretofore indicated, the Coast 


Range and the Sierras approach at the 
north of Redding, and surround the coun- 
ty on all sides except that of the south. 
Enclosed by them is a semt-circle of val- 
ley and foothills, and plateaus forming 
the head of tae Sacramento Valley, and 
containing about 500,000 acres, with an 
elevation of from 500 to 2,500 feet. The 
central and southern portions consist 
o: table lands of about 700 feet elevation. 
Aiong the Sacramento are some rich 
river bottom lands. The valley soils 








2. Raisin drying. 3. A 


SUTTER COUNTY.—1. Ice house and fruit shed, Yuba City. 


fruit packing house. 





2. Making good roads. 
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SUTTER COUNTY.—1. A residence in Yu ta City. 








The Sacramento Valley: 





Angora goat and kid, Glenn County. 

are alluvium, largely intermixed with dis- 
integrated rock and gravel; color, light 
red or reddish brown. The mesa, or table- 
lands, are a sandy loam, with a large 
percentage of clay, while to the south- 
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Redding, the county-seat, population, 


2,940; Keswick (a town recently brought 
into existence by the Mountain Copper 
Company), 2,000; Anderson, estimated, 
625; Cottonwood, 450; French Gulch, 450; 
Shasta (formerly the county-seat, and fa- 
mous in the early mining history of the 
State), 450. In area, Shasta is the largest 
county in the group—3,906 square miles. 
About one-sixth of the land is reported 
suitable for farming operations, and 
about three-quarters for grazing, includ- 
ing herein a part of the forested land. 
Nearly one-half is covered with good tim- 
ber belts and the entire county is well 
watered. About 4,000 acres are culti- 
vated in wheat; 10,000 in hay; 500 in al- 
falfa; 150 in hops. Livestock industry is 
quite extensive: , 20,000 sheep, 20,000 
cattle, 4,500 horses and mules. The county 
is well adapted to stock raising, as ample 





A Butte County Cannery. 


west the soil is adobe. All of these soils 
are generally rich and productive for 
grain, grasses, vines and fruits. In Bur- 
ney Valley, over the crest of the Sierras, 
is a plateau which extends throughout 
this range up into Eastern Oregon. This 
plateau, having an elevation of 3,500 feet, 
has valleys, reclaimed swamp lands, and 
rolling highlands. The principal rivers 
and creeks are Fall River, Pitt, Hat 
Creek, McCloud River and the Sacra- 
mento. 

The population of Shasta County is 17,- 
818, showing an increase of 5,135 in ten 
years—the greatest per cent of increase, 
I think, in any of the twelve counties, 
due largely to the awakened interest in 
the mining industry and somewhat to 
the greater development of the lumber 
enterprises. The principal towns are: 


grazing, winter and summer, are afforded. 
The local markets are excelleat, owing to 
the large population engaged in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. There is a fine field 





Angora Fleeces, 


Glenn County. 
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THE OLIVE INDUSTRY IN BUTTE COUNTY.—1. Olive and Orange orchard at 
Thermalito. 2. Olive and Fig Orchard at Wyandotte. 3. Olive Pickling tanks at Oroville. 
4. Bottling pickled olives. 5. Olive oil mill at Oroville. 
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MINING SCENES IN BUTTE COUNTY.—). Hoist at Gold Bank Mine. 2. Primitive 


mining. 8. A gold dredge. 4. Prospecting party. 5. Hydraulic mine. 
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COLUSA COUNTY.—1. Quicksilver mine. 2 Fruit drying yard. 3. First oil derrick in 
Northern California. 4. Prune orchard. 5. Transportation on Sacramento River. 








Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
here for bee culture; thousands of acres 
are covered with manzanita and other 
ficwering snrubs, affording the best of 
feed for bees. About 5,000 acres are un- 
der irrigation. The people are happily 
situated in the matter of summer resorts, 
fo: a half day brings them into lovely 
mountain retreats. The mineral springs 
in the vicinity of Castle Crags—giving us 
the world-renowned Shasta water—are 
known by the traveling public every- 
where, and Shasta Retreat, near by, is 


Built of Colusa sandstone. 


e favorite summer resort for thousands 
of people There are reported to be 20,000 
acres of available and desirable land for 
sale in small tracts at prices ranging from 
$10 to $40 per acre. The lumber output 
is 20,000,000 feet annually. A branch 
railroad leads from Anderson to Bella 
Vista, on the east side of the river,: the 
terminus of a lumber flume, and here 
a box factory is operated. Large electri- 
cal power plants are being erected—one 
on the McCloud River and one on Battle 





Grain warehouses and transportation. 


Sacramento river, 


Colusa County. 
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Creek, near Shingletown. The mining in- 
dustry is quite large—the county stand- 
ing at the head of the list in the State— 
cepper, gold, silver, iron, limestone, sand- 
stone, kaolin, chromite, and cinnabar, be- 
ing among the mineral products. Crop- 
pings of coal have been found, but none 
yet developed in commercial quantities. 
Recent years have brought into great 
prominence the copper ore deposits in 
this county, which alone are destined to 


California. 


The smelters now in operation and under 
construction will have a wide influence 
on the mining inaustry of the State. 
Fruit grown in this county attains a high 
flavor, and is rich in saccharine. The or- 
chards are principally near Anderson on 
the river bottoms, and in Happy Valley 
(P. O. Olinda) west of Anderson. An im- 
portant enterprise is projected—no less 
than building a railroad from Redding 
to Eureka, Humboldt Bay. Should this 





Young Banana Palm at Oroville, 


greatly enlarge its importance and 
wealth. The Mountain Copper Company, 
near Keswick, on west side of river, is 
producing not far from five million dol- 
lars worth of copper annually. On the 
east side even greater properties are pre- 
dicted, and immense sums are being ex- 
pended in the establishment of plants. 


Butte County, Cal, 


long-talked-of enterprise become accom- 
plished, it will bring into commercial re- 
lations two of the leading regions of the 
State, now almost as completely separ- 
ated as if .o different States widely 
apart. 


There are two United States fisheries 
is Shasta County. To cap the climax of 
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GLENN COUNTY.—1. A band of Angora Goats in their summer range at an altitude of 
7,000 feet. 2. Angora goat. 3. Goat ranch two miles west of Orland. 4. Irrigation ditch 
west of Orland. 5. ‘‘The Start’’—A Glenn County race. 
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An oak tree in Yolo County. 


Shasta’s attractions to the business world 
it is now claimed on high authority that 
petroleum exists within a few miles of 
Redding. Two exploration wells are now 
being driven on the faith of opinion ex- 
pressed by the experts. In fact, it is now 
believed that petroleum will be found in 
ali the counties I have described, which 
will add enormously to their wealth. 


As the purpose 
of this article is to 


Points of General give information 


Information. and to anticipate as 


far as posg*ble the 


inquiries naturally 


arising in the mind of an intending set- 
tler, I give here a specimen letter re- 
cently received, hundreds of which come 
to the State Board of Trade, and also 
the answer sent by the secretary and 
manager, J. A. Filcher. 


J. A. Filcher, San Francisco, Cal.—Dear 
Sir: I recently received a copy of the 
book entitled “California,” published by 
the State Board of Trade which was sent 
tc me by your body on request for litera- 
ture regarding your State. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for the same. 

The book I received says that for spe- 
cial information as to localities I can 
apply to you as secretary and manager of 
the State Board of Trade. I have long 
been anxious to go to a warmer climate, 
but have not been able to do so for the 
want of means to travel with, and by rea- 
son of family ties, but now I see my way 
clear to realize my hopes in the near fu- 
ture. 

I am at a loss to know to what part of 


California. 


your great State to go to, for | am sure 
that with a family and small means it 
would be inconvenient to travel around 
much after I got there. I would like, 
therefore, to know what are the attrac- 
tions and drawbacks to tne following 
sections; viz., the extreme south, the cen- 
tral section and the northern section of 
California and of Humboldt County. I 
would like, also, to be informed in regard 
to the following questions: First, Is there 
any United States Government land in 
‘alifornia subject to homestead law? 
Second: If not, what are the general 
prices of land in the sections referred to? 
Third: What are the products of those 
places? Fourth: Can good apples be 
raised in California? If so, where? Fifth: 
Can a sober, industrious man get land 
that is improved to work on shares? If 
so, on what terms? Sixth: Could a poor 
man with a family, and a stranger, come 
to your State, and readily get work on 
farms? Seventh: What are the usual 
wages for farm hands? 

I have no great fault to find with my 
own State, except that we have about 
six months winter, during which time 
we eat up what we have raised during the 
summer. I always dread the winter when 
we have to keep busy feeding stock to 
keep it alive and cutting wood to keep 
us warm. 

Could you put me in communication 
with some honest and reliable farmer and 
stock-raiser in Humboldt County, or in 
some of the other parts of tne State here 
referred to, that would need a hired man, 
or that would have a farm to let to be 
worked on shares? 

I fear I will tire you with so many ques- 
tions, but if you put me in the way of the 
desired information I will be very grate- 
ful. I will enclose my picture so you can 
eet some idea how this inquisitive New 
York farmer looks, and begs to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


THOMAS G. STOCKWELL. 


Thomas G. Stockwell, Esq., West Wind- 
sor, New York—Dear Sir: I have your fa- 
vor of January 10th, making inquiry re- 
garding California in general, and certain 
localities in particular. The pamphlet 
we mail you to-day will answer your in- 
quiries largely in regard to Humboldt 
County. What you say about your height 
and weight is interesting but your eco- 
nomic traits, business management and 
industrial propensities are more likely 
to lead to success than your physical 
qualifications. While you say that you do 
not care to travel around much after you 
get here, my advice to new comers gen- 
erally is to inspect the country some be- 
fore locating. I would, therefore, suggest 
that in event you immigrate to California 
that you quarter your family temporarily 
in some city in the central interior and 
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CRANGES, OLIVES AND LEMONS AT ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY.—1. Drying al- 
monds. 2. Hulling almonds. 3. The gatherers. 4. Four-year-old orange and olive orchard. 
5 Six-year-old orange grove (result of irrigation.) 6. Ten-year-old lemon trees. 7. Four- 
year-old lemon grove. 
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spend a few dollars looking up and down 
the country. I betieve that what money 
such a personal inspection might cost 
would be more than saved to you in your 
final investment. 

You ask for the attractions and draw- 
backs of certain sections; viz., the ex- 
treme south, the central portion of Cali- 
fornia, the northern portion and Hum- 
boldt County. 

The attractions of the South are a mild 
climate, an enterprising community, and 
a fairly good market for their stable pro- 
ducts. The drawbacks consist of a com- 
parative shortage of water, an item es- 
sential to the successful cultivation of 
diversified products in nearly all parts 
of California. By a shortage, I do not 
mean that they have no water; on the 
other hand, they have a great deal, but 
the average rainfall is less than in the 
regions fuither north. 

In the central portions of the State 
at the same altitude, the winter climate 
is very similar to southern portions, while 
the summers in the interior valleys aver- 
age some warmer. With irrigation all 
the staple fruits, vegetables, and cereals, 
including oranges and lemons, in favored 
localities, can be grown as successfully 
as in any other portion of the State. The 
land and water rights are easily obtained 
and at fair figures in proportion to what 
can be produced. 

In the northern portion at the same 
altitude, conditions are very similar to 
the central portion, except that there 
is a greater amount of rain-fall and a 
lower average summer temperature, and 
less irrigation is necessary. The mini- 
mum temperature in the Sacramento Val- 
ley and San Joaquin Valleys average 
about the same, land values do not dif- 
fer materially and the range of pro- 
ducts is similar. 

For climatic conditions I would refer 
you to our table of temperatures in the 
different parts of California, published on 
page 46 of the pamphlet which we have 
sent you. The average annual tempera- 
ture varies very little, indeed, for a dis- 
tance of five or six hundred miles north 
and south, or say from Redding on the 


north to Riverside on the south. A study 
of the lines of temperature on the official 
map under the cover of the Government 
pamphlet sent you by this mail will con- 
vince you of this fact. By reason of the 
Japan current which strikes the coast 
of California almost at a right angle, 
temperature is maintained at about the 
same degree throughout almost the en- 
tire length of California, regardless of 
latitude, while rain-fall varies according 
to latitude about as your temperature 
varies as you go from north to south. 
The farther you go south on the Atlantic 
Coast the warmer you find the weather; 
the farther you go south in California the 
less you find the average amount of rain- 


fall; otherwise conditions here at the 
Same altitude are very similar. The soil, 
of course, varies in different localities, 
but this variation has more to do with the 
locality and local physical conditions 
than latitude. 

Humboldt, on the coast, has a very 
mild summer climate and is not cold in 
the winter, but is subject to fogs, espe— 
cially near the sea. This is mainly a 
lumber county, though stock raising, 
dairying, agriculture and some horticul- 
ture is carried on. Apples do very well 
in this county. Its principal drawback 
is its remoteness from markets, as access 
to the county is only convenient by coast 
vessels, and products for export either 
go direct from Humboldt harbor or by 
re-shipment from San Francisco. There 
is a prospect at present, however, that 
Humboldt will soon be connected by rail- 
road with the rest of the world. I send 
you a publication on Humboldt County 
which will give you some detailed infor- 
mation. 

In regard to the questions which you 
ask in numerical order, I will say, first: 
there is no United States Government 
land in California subject to the home- 
stead law, that under present conditions 
of altitude and accessibility, will make a 
desirable home; second, land is reason- 
able both in price and terms, varying, of 
course, according to quality and Jistance 
from market. Good land in the central 
sections, with water right, can be had 
for $40 an acre and upwards. Third, 
products of the different sections you re- 
ferred to include all the cereals, staple 
fruits, and citrus fruits of the c _untry. 
Southern California makes more of a 
specialty of citrus fruits, though it pro- 
duces good grain and deciduous fruits 
and good vegetables of all staple varieiies. 
The central and northern valleys make 
more of a specialty of cereals and de- 
ciduous fruits and vegetables, though as 
far north as Redding citrus fruits are suc- 
cessfully and profitably grown. In some 


localities in the northern and central 
region good money is being made out of 
oranges and lemons. Fourth, apples are 
raised successfully in nearly all portions 
of California, though the best apples 
come from near the coast, or from the 
mountain counties. From one to three 
thousand feet altitude, along the entire 
western slope of the Sierras, seems to be 
the natural apple belt of the State, in- 
cluding certain sections of San Diego and 
other southern counties that have a high 
altitude; fifth, I think a good, sober and 
industrious man would have litule trouble 
ir finding a desirable place to work on 
shares, as leases of improved places are 
very common, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that as some expire others will be 
made. The terms vary according to the 
nature of the crop and the extent and 
condition of the place and its productive 


The Sacramento Valley: 


capability. If you should not rent easily 
you wouid nave no ditticulty in tinding a 
desirabie piece of land which you could 
buy on very easy terms, on which you 
could build a comfortable home. Indus- 
trious men with small capital have done 
this in California in thousands of instan- 
ces, and what one has done, others can 
do; sixth, I think a good steady man 
Should easily obtain employment; if he 
proved himself apt in caring for and 
pushing the interests of his employer, he 
would have no difficulty in retaining his 
job. Wages for farm hands very from 
$25 and upwards in the winter months to 
$35 and upwards in the summer months. 
Apt and reliable men who develop a 
faculty for managing others obtain cor- 
respondingly better salaries. 

1 believe I have pretty fully answered 
your questions. Your letter interests me, 
and if I can be of further service, feel per- 
fectly free to ask any other questions 
Which you desire to be informed upon. 
In the meantime I[ remain, 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. FILCHER, 
Secretary and Manager. 


In taking leave of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, I can recommend all parts of it un- 
hesitatingly to the home-seeker, 
wherever he may be. One of the great 
embarrassments he will experience will 
ke to decide where, in this vast section 
of desirable country, to select his home. 
I have endeavored to lighten the task 
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and expense to him of ascertaining where 
Lo go by stating facts as to the valley gen- 
erally, and as to the counties somewhat 
particularly. Intelligent inquiry will in 
most cases lead to satisfactory results; 
and wherever he may determine to make 
his abiding place, he will find so much to 
charm and delight him that contentment 
is sure to follow. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my 
thanks to the gentlemen in the several 
counties who were designated by the Sac- 
ramento Valley Development Association 
to furnish me with specific information, 
and upon whose reports the main facts 
relating to individual counties are stated. 
As the object of tnis article is not only 
to convey reliable information to intend- 
ing settlers, but also to put them in com- 
munication with sources of accurate 
knowledge concerning the valley it would 
seem proper to give the names of the offi- 
cers of the Association, who will cheer- 
fully respond to all questions, and will 
give the names of persons in each county 
to whom inquirers may write. They are: 


W. S. GREEN, Colusa, President. 
KF. E. WRIGHT, Colusa, Secretary. 
FRANK MILLER, Sacramento, Treasurer 
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Picturesque Placer County. 
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OUR SICILY.—PALERMO. 


1. Naval orange. five years from the bud, 2 i view of a home garden, 3 Palermo 


orange grove ready for irrigation. 
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: This pamphiet 1S issued Sy The Sactamente valley 
| Development Association, “an association ‘composed of the 
twelve counties or the Sacramento Valley and its water-shed, 
its purpose 1s to harnionize its different: interests -and to 
bring to the attention of the worid Gur wonderful fesources:. 


‘The: counties comprising the Association dre: Shasta, 
A ehama; Butte, Yuba, Sutter, Nevada, Plater, Sacramente,. 
| Glenn, Colusa, Yolo, and: Solano. The officers of the. Agso- 

> tiation are: | a irae. 2 | | 





3 GENERAL W.. Ss. GREEN, President, Colusa: Cal: 


| _ Wige Presidente: 


: ds US CHAMBERS, Redding, Cals for Shanta County. 
| > HON, ©. Fo FOSTER; Corning; Cai. for Tehama County. 
Be os W: x BEARD, Orbville; Cat, for Butte County 
COL, FE. A: FORBES, Marysville; Cal., for Yuba County 
H. PO STABLER, Yuba City, for-Sutter County. ooo. 
We FOENGLEBRIGHT, Nevada City, for Nevada County. 
“ W.: 8, GESTER,> Newcastte,Cat,, for Piacer County. 
pda COLEMAN, Sacramento, Cah, for Sacramento: Grunge: 
Foss REAGER, Willows, Cal. for Glenn ‘County: = 
Ja We KAERTH, Colusa, Cal, for Colusa County. 
CW: THOMAS, Wootland; Cat. for Yolo County, <: 
Honk. RALEIGH ‘BARCAR, Vacavilie,. Caly: for Sciano Co. 
FRANK MILLER; ‘President. Nationat Bank, DO). Mills, 84. 
Treasurer, : Sacramento, Cat. | 
7 Fe €. WRIGHT, COLUSA, CRA, SECRETARY. 
Be 


-Partise interested in our part: of Catifornia: can ‘receive 


ane information by addressing any of the: above officers. 
| - SW. 8. GREEN, President, 
| fF. £ WRIGHT; Seéretary: 
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